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A BRIEF HISTORY OF THE | 
DELAWARE STATE SOCIETY OF THE CINCINNATI. 


BY CAPTAIN HENRY HOBART BELLAS, U. S. ARMY. 


On November 16, 1782, the 
veteran Delaware Regiment of 
the Continental line, under com- 
mand of its brave colonel, | 
Robert Kirkwood, the succes- 
sor of Hall, Pope and Vaughan, 
received orders to hold itself in 
readiness to march home from 
the southward in the Carolinas, 
where it then lay encamped. 
Leaving its headquarters on the 
Ashley river, and taking up its 
march, via Camden, two months 
afterwards (January 17, 1783,) it arrived at Christiana creek, 
near New Castle, in its native State. Here the regiment ren- 
dezvoused until October. of the same year, when it was dis- | 
banded ; Captain William McKennan being appointed to settle 
and adjust the accounts of the officers and men of the regiment . 2 
with the United States Auditor, and also “to issue both certificates ) 
for past services as well as land warrants to the individuals claim- 
ing, or their attorneys for them, which he performed to the 
general satisfaction.” 





Note.—The above illustration of the Cincinnati insignia is a photograph of the 
eagle presented by General Lafayette to Dr. James Tilton, and which is now in the 
possession of the latter’s eldest descendant, Colonel McLane Tilton, U. S. M. C. 
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“ This Delaware Regiment was reckoned,” says Ramsey in his ‘+ History of the 
United States,” “the most efficient in the Cuntinental army. It went into active 
service soon after the commencement of the contest with Great Britain and served 
through the whole of it. Courting danger wherever it was to be encountered, fre- 
quently forming part of a victorious army, but oftener the companions of their 
countrymen in the gloom of disaster, the Delawares fought at Brooklyn, at Trenton 
and at Princeton, at Brandywine and at Germantown, at Guilford and at Eutaw, 
until at length reduced to a handful of brave men, they concluded their services 
with the war in the glorious termination of the Southern campaign. . . .” 


Gates, Greene and De Kalb had all borne testimony, as eye- 
witnesses, to the heroism of the Delaware line. 

It was impossible that its memory should be easily forgot- 
ten, or that the ties formed in its long and arduous service should 
be readily sundered. Accordingly, when the moment for separ- 
ation arrived, steps were taken for the formation of a branch of 
the Society of the Cincinnati in accordance with the recommen- 
dation made by the General Society, instituted at Newburgh, on 
the banks of the Hudson, May 13, 1783, and as had been already 
done by most of the remaining thirteen States. 

The object of the institution and the steps which led to it 
are so well known and have been so often told as to require here 
no repetition. It suffices to merely state that the month follow- 
ing the disbandment of the Delaware Line Regiment at New 
Castle, the officers, with others, met at Wilmington, and on 
November 6, 1783, formed a State Society, or, to use the quaint, 
old style of the period and the original title of the State, the 
“ Delaware State Society of the Cincinnati.” An organization 
was effected, and a circular letter addressed to the General and 
other State Societies notifying them of the fact. 

The complete Roll of the Society at this time bore the 
names of thirty-seven (37) officers of the Delaware and Pennsyl- 
vania lines and Continental staff, or their representatives. They 
are recorded as follows, the signatures being given as written : 


Do.tiars Name. Rank. 

75. (David) D. Hall, Colonel. 

60. (Joseph) J. Vaughan, Lieut.-Colonel. 
50. John Patten, Major. 

40. Robert Kirkwood, Major by Brevet. 
40. James Moore, ws - 


40. John Learmouth, a " 








Do.rars. 
d 40. 

2 40. 

40. 


40. 
30. (John Vance) 
30. 
30. (Caleb Pree) 
30. , 
30. 
30. 
4 30. 


30. 
30. 

60. (Reuben) 
go. > 

60. 

40. 

60. 

30. ( Joseph) 
60. 

go. 

40. 

40. 


30. 
30. 


go. 
40. (Daniel Jenifer) 
40. 


Delaware State Society of the Cincinnati. 


Name. 
Peter Jaquett, 
Wm. McKennan, 
George Purvis, 
William Adams, 





RANk. 
Captain. 


Son of Captain Nathan Adams, who was &. 


Harry Duff, 

John V. Hyatt, 
James Campbell, 
Caleb P. Bennett, 
Joseph Hosman, 
Charles Kidd, 
Edward Roche, 
Thomas Anderson, 
Joseph Haslet, 


Captain. 


Lieutenant. 


Eldest son of Colonel John Haslet, who was 4. 


Stephen McWilliams, 


John Platt, 

R. Gilder, 

James Tilton, 
Chas. Pope, 

Allen McLane, 
George Monro, 
Josh. Driskill, 
James Jones, 
Henry Latimer, 
Enoch Anderson, 
Joseph Anderson, 
William Anderson, 
David Kirkpatrick, 
Nathaniel Twining, 


Ebenezer Augustus Smith, 


Daniel J. Adams, 
Nathaniel Mitchell, 


Lieutenant. 
Surgeon. 
Hospital Surgeon. 
late Lt.-Colonel. 
Captain. 

Surgeon 6 V. R. 
Lieutenant. 
Surgeon 4 P. R. 
Hosp’! Surgeon. 
late Captain. 
Major by Brevet. 
Ensign. 

Capt. Lieutenant. 
late Lieutenant. 
Hosp’! Surgeon. 
late Major. 
Major.* 


* From original parchment roll of the Delaware State Society. On a list in the 








possession of the General Society, dated 1788, there are slight variations in one or two 
of the names, as is also the case in memorandum made by Hamilton Fish, President- 
General, in the records of the New-York State Society, and in list copied (in 1846) 
by the secretary of the Pennsylvania Society, and in possession of the latter to-day. 
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Many other names of surviving officers of the Delaware line 


are missing from the above roll, some by reason of Jack of eligi- 
bility, from not having served the requisite time, and a number 


probably not approving of the institution of the Order, as was 
also the case in other States. Such, for instance, are the names 
of Lieutenant Edward Armstrong, Lieutenant-Colonel Gunning 
Bedford, Captain Daniel Powell Cox, Captain Henry Darby, 
Captain Thomas Holland, Major Thomas Macdonough, Ensign 
Benjamin McLane, Captain Paul Queenault, Lieutenant Elijah 
Skillington, Lieutenant John Vaughan, Captain John Wilson, 
and others. : 

At a meeting of the Society held a few months later the 
minutes, as well as the daily papers of the time, record “the 
election of the following gentlemen as officers of the Delaware 
State Society of the Cincinnati for the present year (1784): 

“President, Dr. James Tilton. 

“Vice-President, Major John Patten. 

“Secretary, Captain William McKennan. 

“Treasurer, Lieutenant Edward Roche. 

“ Assistant Treasurer, Lieutenant Stephen McWilliams. 

“Dr. Tilton and Major James Moore were also appointed 
delegates to attend the first General Meeting of the Cincinnati 
at Philadelphia, on Tuesday, May 4, of the same year.” At this 
meeting these delegates voted, with the others present, for the 
adoption of the proposed “ Amended” Institution of the Society, 
but which was never finally ratified by all the States, and resulted 
in the original Institution of 1783 remaining in force to the 
present day. Dr. Tilton represented Delaware on the committee 
appointed at this meeting to make the revision proposed. 

On the second day of the meeting (May 5), the members of 
the several States having been requested by General Washington, 
the President-General, to declare the ideas which prevailed in 
their States in regard to the Institution (it having been, as is well 
known, the subject of fierce attack by its opponents since its 
foundation the previous year), we find it stated in the proceed- 
ings that “ Doctor Tilton for Delaware informed the Society that 
the principal and indeed the only enemies of the Cincinnati were 
among the class of people denominated Tories.” 

The circular letter already alluded to of the Delaware State 








BORN, JUNE 1, 1745. 


DIED, MAY 14, 1822. 
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Society of the Cincinnati, dated November 6, 1783, was also pre- 
sented at this meeting by General Knox, the former Secretary- 
General, and read by the Secretary pro tem. 

The next meeting of the Society was held at Wilmington 
on July 4, 1785, at which the same officers as of the preceding 
year were re-elected. The additional record of the proceedings 
is as follows: “ The Order of Cincinnati being convened at this 
place, the 4th July, 1785, the anniversary of the Independence 
of America, a dinner was prepared for them at Captain O’Flinn’s 
tavern, and a number of the steady friends of the American 
Revolution being invited to dine on the occasion, the day was 
spent with the utmost festivity and good order. At the dinner- 
time the following toasts, enlivened by the firing of cannon from 
the beautiful eminence of this borough, were drank: 


I 
2 
4: 
4. 
5 
6 
7 
8. 


9. 


Io. 
II. 


12. 


13. 
In 1786 the Society met at New Castle, the final rendezvous 
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May the anniversary of this day forever rejoice the sons of America. 

The United States of America. 

His most Christian Majesty. 

The United Netherlands. 

The Delaware State. 

General Washington. 

May Congress be vested with full and efficient powers to complete the hap- 
piness of America. 

May the principles of Republican freedom universally flourish. 

The glorious memory of those heroes who fell in vindication of the Ameri- 
can Revolution, , 

Immortality to the Sons of Cincinnati. 

May the virtues of the illustrious farmer be as well grounded as his plough- 
share. 

May the sons and daughters of Columbia join to transmit to latest ages this 
day’s birthright. 

Success to the trade and commerce of Wilmington.’’ 





and the place of disbandment of the Delaware lines. The record 


is as follows: “New Castle, July 4, 1786, the Society of the Cin- 
cinnati of. the State of Delaware met at this place and elected the 
following gentlemen, officers for the current year : 

“ President, Doctor James Tilton. 

“ Vice-President, Major John Patten. 

“ Secretary, Captain William McKennan. 

“ Treasurer, Captain Edward Roche. 

“ Assistant Treasurer, Major James Moore. 
“ Doctor James Tilton, Major James Moore, Major Nathaniel 
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Mitchell, Major Daniel Jenifer Adams and Captain William 
McKennan were elected delegates to the General Meeting of the 
Society at Philadelphia, on May 7, 1787.” (It may beadded here 
that this is the only time that we find the full number of dele- 
gates required, representing the State Society at the General 
Meetings.) It was at this meeting that the committee appointed 
“to fix and report the quota of each State Society according to its 
membership, to operate as a rule for all appointments which it 
may be necessary to make in the course of this meeting,” reported 
the rule for Delaware to be in the proportion of 15 to 1000 parts ; 
the ratio varying from 172 as a maximum for Virginia, to 11 as a 
minimum for Georgia. 

The record continues: “The day was. afterwards spent in 
festivity with a number of gentlemen of the town and country, 
when the following toasts were drank : 


The United States. 

The Delaware State. 

General Washington. 

The President of this State. 

May this anniversary be ever marked with joy, as its birth was with glory. 

The allies of America in the time of her glorious trouble. 

The memory of our brethren who fell in the struggle. 

May the supporters of the Independence of America be ever united in the 

basis of republican principles. 
g. Encouragement and success to the agriculture, manufactories and commerce 

of America. 

10. May liberality of sentiment, benevolence, charity and good will fo all man- 
kind, ever pervade the minds of Americans and influence their conduct. 

11. Those ladies who have ever countenanced and encouraged the authors and 
supporters of American Independence. 

12. May the libertie. of America be propagated to the latest generations. 

13. The memory of Cincinnatus; may his sons ever perpetuate his spirit with 

his name.”’ 


we Oe oe PS 


We find no record of any State meeting in 1787, though 
probably one was held as usual on the national anniversary and 
the same officers continued in office, but in the following year 
(1788) the Society met again at Wilmington, which indeed, with 
few exceptions, seems now to have been the principal meeting 
place of the Society during the entire remainder of its existence. 

Of this last-mentioned meeting it is stated: “The State 
Society of the Cincinnati met at this place (Wilmington) on the 
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4th inst., and chose the following gentlemen, officers of the 
Society for the current year : 

“President, Doctor James Tilton. 

“Vice-President, Major John Patten. 

“Secretary, Captain William McKennan. 

“Treasurer, Captain Edward Roche. 

“Assistant Treasurer, Doctor George Monro. 

“A sermon by the Rev. Doctor Wharton and an oration by 
Doctor George Monro were delivered in the forenoon, both very 
suitable to the occasion. The Society and citizens of the place 
spent the afternoon in festive joy, and drank the following toasts : 


1. The wisdom that directed and the sword that obtained the Independence of 
America. 
2. The new Constitution. 
3- The ten States that have adopted the new Constitution. 
4. Maythe three remaining States soon follow the noble example first set by 
Delaware. 


5. The agriculture of America. 

6. May the wings of commerce be soon clipped by the growing manufactures 
of America. 

7. Success to science and seminaries of learning. 

8. May the liberality of the French monarch in his commercial regulations be 


copied by the British King. 
g. The friends of freedom and patrons of liberty throughout the world. 

10. Farmer Washington, may he, like a second Cincinnatus, be called from the 
plough to rule a great people. 

11. The memory of all those who fell during the American Revolution. 

12. The Delaware State. 

13. May our utmost hopes and wishes be exceeded in the blessings of the new 
Constitution.’’ 

The only delegate representing Delaware at an extra Gen- 
eral Meeting of the Society held at Philadelphia on May 5, of 
this year, appears to have been Major James Moore, though 
“credentials appointing delegates from Delaware, namely: Major 
John Patten, Major James Moore and Captain William McKennan, 
one of whom was to be a representation,’ were filed with the 
Secretary at the meeting and probably explains the solitary 
representation. The following return of members of the different 
State Societies were likewise produced and filed at this meeting: 


“ Cincinnati of Delaware.......... widieitieds 9 eccoe dk Chal, 27," 


thus showing a loss of over a quarter of the number of members 
on the original roll of the Society. For the year 1789, the 
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records are again silent, but the same officers retained their posi- 
tions in the Society for that year, as we still find them holding 
over and re-elected once more in 1790. 

In that year, under date of July 5, it is stated: “On Monday, 
the 5th instant, the Society of Cincinnati for the State of Dela- 
ware met at the house of Captain O’Flinn, in this borough, to 
celebrate the anniversary of Independence, and at eleven o’clock 
marched in procession to the Academy, where divine service was 
performed by the Rev. Lawrence Girelius; after which a very 
ingenious and well-adapted discourse was delivered by the presi- 
dent of the Society to a large and brilliant audience ; at the con- 
clusion of which a Federal salute of thirteen cannon was given 
under the direction of Captain Hugh Montgomery. Then the 
Society returned to Captain O’Flinn’s and partook of a collation 
which was provided and drank the following toasts, with a salute 
to each, viz.:- 

The President of the United States. 
The Sd&ate and House of Representatives. 
The Vice-President. 
The King and National Assembly of France. 
The fair patriots of America. 
The Society of the Cincinnati. 
The Delaware State. 
Agriculture. 
9. Peace and free trade with all the world. 
10. Manufacture. 
11. May virtue and merit ever be the best claims to distinction and regard. 
12. May the citizens of America ever pay due respect to religion, morality and 
equal laws. 
13. Success to population and industry. 


eu AN Pw Pm 


To which were added the following toasts by the reverend 
clergy then present : 
May America be an asylum to all the distressed people of Europe. 
Patriotism without party and religion without hypocrisy. 
May the Americans ever be valiant in war and subservient to their laws in peace.” 
At the third triennial meeting of the General Society in Phila- 
delphia, May 4, 1790, Major John Patten appears to have been 
the only representative from Delaware, probably under the same 
rule as adopted for the General Meeting of the Society in 1788. 
Three delegates were, however, elected at the annual meet- 
ing of 1790, to répresent the Delaware Society at an extra 
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General Meeting of the Cincinnati held in Philadelphia, May 2, 
1791, viz.: Doctor James Tilton, Major John Patten and Captain 
William McKennan, the President, Vice-President and Secretary 
respectively, of the Society. This meeting was called for the pur- 
pose of urging the States to send full representations at the next 
triennial meeting of the General Society to be held in Philadel- 
phia on the first Monday of May 6, 1793, for the final adoption 
of the alterations proposed in the Institution of the Cincinnati as 
wellasto recommend the expediency of the State Societies obtain- 
ing acts of incorporation to secure their funds for the charitable 
objects for which originally designed. Two of the delegates from 
Delaware, Major 
Patten and Cap- 
tain McKennan, 
were appointed 
by the chair 
(General Knox) 
on the commit- 
tee to examine 
the credentials 
of the delegates 
from the several States at this meeting. It was the last one at 
which the Delaware State Society was represented, no record 
appearing hereafter of any delegates accredited to that State 
being present at the General Meetings of the Cincinnati. 


(To be Continued.) 
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THE FOUNDER OF THE SOCIETY OF THE 
COLONIAL WARS. 


BY LOUISE TRACY. 


The death of Nathan Gil- 
lette Pond, at his home in 
Milford, Conn., was a_ shock 
not only to his family and the 
people of the historic old town 
where his last years were spent, 
but to others beyond: friends 
who had known and honored 
him for years, or those who had 
but recently come in contact 
with him as genealogist and 
antiquarian. 

On the afternoon of July 
29, 1894, the end came. Two 
days later, friends and relatives 
gathered in the quaint, old- 
fashioned parlor at “The Farm,” where, surrounded by count- 
less relics of colonial times, lay all that was mortal of the man 
whose joy and pride had been the preservation of those details 
of local history that are fast becoming memories. 

About him clustered, too, men of note, in the busy world 
of to-day—delegates from the Connecticut Societies of the 
“ Cincinnati” —‘“ Colonial Wars” and “Sons of the Revolution” 
come to pay the last honors to the man who had been an officer 
in each Society, and to whom the present flourishing condition of 
the first two was largely due. 

One by one, they spoke farewell words of love and esteem, 
and then, raising the lifeless body, bore it tenderly, across the 
threshold of his home, and followed, as it was carried slowly 
down the elm-shaded street, past the “Taylor Library ’’—his 
last work—near the beautiful “ Memorial Bridge,” and on, to the 
cemetery, where, among the graves of the men and women of 





NATHAN GILLETTE POND—1832-1894. 
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the early days of the col- 
ony, whose names he had 
rescued from oblivion,* he 
was laid to rest. 

Mr. Pond was born in 
New York City in 1832, 
and when quite a young 
man, entered into business 
there, and amassed quite a 
fortune. Later, he opened 
a broker’s office in that city, 
having his home at Milford. 
The awful “ black Friday,” 
that swamped so many 
business men, caught him 
in its clutches, and he lost 
his fortune. 

Giving up his New 
York business and village 
home, he made “ Meadowbrook Farm,” near Milford, his home. 

Mr. Pond was unusually well informed upon matters of his 
day, and a charming companion. He had, too, a natural love 
for the study of American annals, which developed his taste for 
research and made him the well-informed genealogist and 
antiquarian. He probably commenced, as so many genealogists 
have, by tracing out his own lines. These led back to many 
noted New England settlers: Theophilus Eaton, founder and 
first governor of New Haven colony ; Thomas Hooker, founder 
of Connecticut colony; y* Worshipful William Whiting, one of 
the early settlers and prominent men of Hartford ; Sir Charles 
Hobby,} an officer in the Colonial Wars, and one of the six 





CAPTAIN ADAM POND. 


* «© Tombstones of Milford,’’ by N. G. Pond. 

+ StR CHARLES Hospy, Knrt., m. Elizabeth , and had: Mary, m. 
Zacariah Hubbart, and had: MARY, 7. Peter Pond, and had: CAPTAIN CHARLES, 
m. Martha Miles, and had: Carprain ADAM,t{ m. Sarah Strong, and had: CHARLES 
Hospy, m. Martha Gillette, and had: NATHAN GILLETTE POND. 

{ It was Capt. Adam Pond’s fortune to be in the harbor of Bordeaux at the time 
of Napoleon’s escape from Elba; and, knowing that brandy would be likely to bring 
good prices in New York (from the disturbances then in France its price was low 
there), he decided to load his vessel with that article and sail for home. When he 
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American knights; General David Phippen, who was treacher- 
ously killed while carrying a flag of truce into the fort at 
Falmouth; and Benjamin Fenn and Alexander Bryan, both 
prominent settlers of Milford, and assistant governors of the 
Connecticut colony. 











THE MEMORIAL BRIDGE TOWER, MILFORD, CT. 
FROM PHOTOGRAPH BY R. A. LAURENCE, MILFORD, CT. 


reached Sandy Hook he found it was strictly blockaded by the British, and he was 
obliged to sail through Long Island Sound to reach the city; and while on his pas- 
sage through he dropped anchor, took a boat, rowed up to the town wharf and 
informed Milforders of the great French event, saw his wife for a few moments, 
regained his vessel, and soon after dropped anchor at the foot of Beeckman street, 
New York. Captain Pond wore his hair in a que, and it became loosened as he walked 
rapidly through South street, where he met several merchants of his acquaintance 
and hastily told them of the escape. They thought from his words and manner he 
was insane, and the morning papers of the next day remarked ‘that the astounding 
news of Napoleon’s escape from Elba had been brought to New York by the fast- 
sailing Letter of Marque, Captain Pond, seventeen days from Bordeaux;’’ and it is 
not until the next day that they are able to give details, gathered from the papers 
brought by Captain Pond. 
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As he traced back his own lines he found them touching 
many others, and, picking up the scattered threads, he put each 
into its proper place, and wove all into one plan—the “ History 
of the First Families of Milford’”—which he hoped to live to 
finish and publish. 

Following this came the approach of the two hundred and 
fiftieth anniversary of the settlement of the old town, and the 
historian and artist, for his conceptions were artistic in every 
sense, conceived the idea of building a bridge over the Wepon- 











““ MEADOWBROOK FARM,’’ MILFORD, CT. 


FROM PHOTOGRAPH BY CHARLOTTE J. THOMPSON, EAST HAVEN, CT. 


age river, where the settlers crossed it on their way into the 
town, that would be a memorial to them. 

For it he wrote and talked and planned and labored, until 
one August day, six years ago, he stood and saw his dream 
realized, the beautiful bridge completed and dedicated. 

His life at “ The Farm” was a congenial one. He was near 
enough to New Haven to “run over” to the Yale library or the 
Probate office, where, did some unusually knotty point come to 
him to be straightened out, or, did he need more light than these 
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IN THE DINING-ROOM AT “ MEADOWBROOK FARM.” 
FROM PHOTOGRAPH BY CHARLOTTE J..THOMPSON, EAST HAVEN, CT. 


could give him, a two-hours’ journey would land him in New 
York, where the treasures of greater libraries were open to him. 

Mr. Pond had much to do in starting and organizing the 
Society of Colonial Wars, and THE AMERICAN Historica REc- 
ISTER, Of which he was an honorary associate editor, and in 
reviving the Society of the Cincinnati in Connecticut, and was 
the last editor of the “ Magazine of American History.” Probably 
no member of those Societies enjoyed more than he did their 
meetings, business or social, for they made pleasant breaks in 
the monotonous winter life of the country. 

Then with the warm days came the relatives and friends, 
who summered year after year in the pleasant old town, and the 
quaint old house opened its doors wide, and the low rooms re- 
sounded with merry jest and laughter. When November’s snows 
were falling gently, the old home made ready to welcome “the 
children” for Thanksgiving. Wood fires roared and crackled in the 
huge fireplaces, and savory. odors filled the air to celebrate the 
feast so dear to New England hearts. 
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The writer will never forget the bright May day—the world 
at its greenest, and the birds caroling like mad—that she climbed 
(as many another ancestor-hunter has done) the hill that led 
to “The Farm,” noting, as she neared the house, its quaint 
roof, the kind called “hipped gable,” and its shingled sides, 
and thinking of the seasons that had come and gone since 
it was built—the first house outside of the palisades of Milford 
over two hundred years ago.* 





A CUBBY-PLACE AT “ THE FARM.” 


FROM PHOTOGRAPH BY CHARLOTTE J. THOMPSON, EAST HAVEN, CT. 


One could fancy those little windows were crowded with 
faces. watching the sturdy colonists march down the “ Stratford 


* This house was erected by Ensign George Clark, a first planter of Milford, 
and as a reward for his courage the town gave him forty acres of land in Westfield. 
Mr. Clark also had a residence in the town which was one of the only two fortified 
houses in Milford. He was an ancestor of Abraham Clark, of New Jersey, a Signer 
of the Declaration of Independence. 
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road,” to fight in one or more of the long series of Indian wars, 
or, later,a prim maiden may have sat at the “ east window,” over- 
handing with tiny stitches a “pillow ’by,” made of linen spun and 
woven by her nimble fingers, and bleached by the brook-side in 
yonder meadow. 

Fifty years later, her daughter may have sat at the same 
window, and heard the tramp, tramp, of Wooster’s men as they 
marched by, to the sound of fife and drum, on their way to New 
York, in the stirring days of ’76, or stopped her spinning-wheel 
to listen to the death-bell that told so many times in January of 
’77, that one more of the fever-stricken soldiers at the pest-house, 
lay dead. 

Lifting the iron knocker that has announced so many visi- 
tors, I had scarcely let it fall, when the door opened and a pleas- 
ant greeting met me on the threshold. 

The master of the house is away, I hear, with disappoint- 
ment; but the kindly mistress makes me welcome, and with 
pride shows me the low-ceiled rooms with their quaint furnish- 
ings of y® olden time ; here, a chest of drawers, once owned by 
a great-grandmother; there, a curiously carved stand with a 
straight-backed rocker beside it; and beyond, by the huge fire- 
place, a large armchair of the kind favored by the “ grand’thers”’ 
of long ago. 

There were queer little “cubby-places” and “ dressers,” 
filled with old china and pewter, old pictures, manuscript let- 
ters; but the crowning glory, to me, was the “ dining-room” 
of to-day, the “ living-room” of two centuries ago. 

It was a long room with one west and a double south win- 
dow, and eight doors, most of them leading into the most unex- 
pected places; indeed, it is a house of surprises. A tall man 
might have touched with his hand the low ceiling, and the doors 
still bore the heavy hinges and iron latches of the olden time. 
Over the immense fireplace hung several flintlocks, one used by 
an ancestor in Queen Anne’s war, and a sword carried in the 
War of 1812. At one side hangs the iron flip-dog used at 
Governor Treat’s wedding, 1647 circa; and beyond, the iron door 
of the oven showed where countless Thanksgiving dinners had 
been cooked. In the upper rooms the beams projected from the 
sides of the rooms, and my hostess called my attention to “the 
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husband,” the beam that crosses the centre of the room and 
binds the house. 

I looked and listened and admired until Mr. Pond came in, 
and then genealogy claimed the hour; and I wondered, as pedi- 
gree and legend followed each other in rapid succession, how 
one brain could hold so much. 

But the day was waning, and, wishing to visit the “ Memo- 
rial Bridge” before train time, reluctantly I left the antique home 
and was followed by a hearty “Come again.” 


FLAG OF THE SOCIETY OF SONS OF THE 
REVOLUTION. 


[ Frontispiece. | 


This flag was adopted at the meeting of the General Society 
of Sons of the Revolution, held in Philadelphia in 1891. It 
was first carried in procession by the Pennsylvania Society, 
April 19 of the same year, at the Second Annual Service of the 
Pennsylvania Society, at old Christ Church, Philadelphia. The 
design is similar to that of the French tricolor, excepting that 
the sections are buff, blue, and buff. The centre contains the 
obverse of the medallion decoration of the Society. 
















CONRAD WEISER, THE INTERPRETER. 


BY REV. P. C. CROLL. 


With the single exception of Benjamin Franklin, there was 
not a more patriotic or efficient public servant in all the territory | 22 
of the famous Quaker colony than Conrad Weiser. The former . 
has received due recognition for his distinguished services as a 
colonial leader. A grateful posterity has worthily enshrined his 
great name in history and engraved it in marble. The story of 
his life has oft been told in cold type and living speech. But his 
honest German rival for first place in public service in that early 
period of Pennsylvania’s history—Franklin’s intimate friend and 








CONRAD WEISER’S HOUSE. 
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colleague—has been allowed to sleep in his humble grave for a 
century and a third without any such marks of becoming respect 
as even a fitting monument, much less a satisfactory recognition 
in history. This seeming neglect is doubtless due to the fact that 
he and his kin were modest Germans, that he lived and died in 
what was then the State’s frontier, and because the American 
people have yet been too busy to hunt up all their early heroes 
and do them honor. The limits of this article will not allow more 
than the giving of a mere hint of this notable man’s greatness in 
personal worth and valued services. It will, however, attempt to 
do this, while it desires to lead its readers to his pioneer home- 
stead and neglected grave. 

From the original private journal of this brave and noble- 
hearted patriot, the writer has learned the story of his immigra- 
tion and settlement in this his adopted country and State, and the 
circumstances of his development into the celebrated official In- 
dian interpreter, as well as gained a glimpse of his own domestic 
fireside. This account, given in a small blank-book, and written 
in a most legible German hand, gives the date and place of his 
birth as November 2, 1696, in the village of Astaet, in the 
county of Herrenberg, in the Duchy of Wiirtemberg. His par- 
ents and progenitors for generations had lived and been buried in 
this province. Though his father and a few others of the line 
had risen to the office of Justice of the Peace, the family was 
humble and poor. The devastating wars and persecutions of the 
seventeenth century had made them suffer the untold exactions 
and indignities common to those times in southern Germany. It 
was not until these became absolutely intolerable, however, and 
after his mother had died—to whose devotion and piety touching 
allusion is made in this autobiography—that his father, in 1709, 
left the old home, and with eight motherless children turned his 
face for refuge to England, ultimately towards America. Of this 
family Conrad was a boy of thirteen. 

The father, being a recognized leader in his community, had 
persuaded a large number of his countrymen to take his way out of 
distress. Accordingly, at the instigation of the benevolent Queen 
Anne of England, this province of Germany saw at this time a 
considerable exodus. The stream of fugitives flowed down the 
Rhine, across the lower North Sea and up the Thames, into 
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London and the presence of its kindly sovereign. The presence 
here, at this time, of five Mohawk Indian chiefs, and their gener- 
ous proffer of lands up the Hudson, formed the link in the chain 
of providences, which led this Christian Queen, at her own ex- 
pense, to transfer a colony of four thousand Germans to this new 
country. The fleet of ten vessels landed in New York, June 13, 
1710, and the same Fall the entire colony took up its residence on 
Livingston’s Manor, in the vicinity of where the present town 
of Newburgh is situated. 

In this settlement, however, they were deceived. They had 
been made to believe that this was the land offered them by the 
Indians. Their imposition became apparent when, after the lapse 
of some time, they found themselves within the clutches of a 
modern Egyptian bondage, driven to burning tar and cultivating 
hemp for a grasping corporation, under the plea of thus paying 
for their passage across the sea, and without any prospects of 
land-ownership whatever. When the fraud became known, loud 
complaints were made. But they had no redress. Their only 
remedy was to forsake their already improved acres, and look 
for permanent quarters elsewhere. Hence, in 1713, through the 
leadership of the elder Weiser and other deputies, most of these 
colonists were settled on Indian lands in the now famous valleys 
of the Mohawk and Schoharie; some forty miles west of Albany. 
Here speedily a number of villages sprung up, named after the 
several deputies, the principal one of which to this day, we think, 
is known as Wetsersdorf. 

These negotiations brought the elder Weiser into intimate 
contact with an Indian chief, named Quagnant. Visits were fre- 
quently exchanged, and the red-skinned sachem came to have 
quite a fondness for Conrad, now a youth of seventeen. At the 
beginning of the winter of 1713, Conrad, with his father’s con- 
sent, took up quarters with this new-made friend. Living among 
savages was a novel and trying experience for this German youth 
of tender years and impressible intellect, who was here given a 
new name—Tarachawagon—and was obliged to assume an en- 
tirely new mode of life. He records his experience in the follow- 
ing language : 

I endured a great deal of cold in my situation, and by spring my hunger had 
far surpassed the cold, although I had poor clothing. The Indians were often so 
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intoxicated that, for fear of being murdered, I hid myself among the bushes. During 
the latter end of July I returned to my father from my Indian home. I had acquired 
a tolerable beginning, and, in fact, understood the greater part of the Maqua tongue. 

Whilst such an experience was evidently trying, it yet had 
its reward in that physical hardening and that intimate acquaint- 
ance with the temperament, habits and language of the red men 
as served him in such excellent stead in the coming years. For 
it was shortly afterward that his services as an interpreter were 
called into requisition. He describes his introductory efforts as 
follows : 

About an English mile from my father’s dwelling a few families of the Maqua 
tribe resided, and a number of that nation often passed to and fro on their hunting 
expeditions. It frequently happened that disputes arose between the high-mettled 
Germans and members of that tawny nation. On such occasions I was immediately 
sent for to interpret for both parties. I had a good deal of business but no pay. 
None of my people understood their language, excepting myself, and by exertion I 
became perfect, considering my age and circumstances. 

Thus it came that this notable man was trained for his con- 
spicuous post of usefulness to the varied colonies of his adopted 
country. Early the fame of his valued services spread beyond 
the narrow confines of his own community, until the name of 
this German farmer and teacher was spoken with honor in dis- 
tant parts. 

- But while the colony was making laudable progress in sub- 
duing the wilderness into a habitable and productive region, sud- 
denly their happy labors were again disturbed by the appearance 
of seven fattened and unscrupulous land-speculators from Albany 
and New York, who stubbornly asserted their rights to these 
now improved plantations by claim of previous purchase. One 
can imagine what surprise and blasting of hopes this occasioned, 
and that in consequence of it “a great uproar arose at Schoharie 
and Albany.” But the most earnest pleadings were of no avail. 

The landlords were unscrupulous and insisted upon their demands. To them 
what was the Queen’s favor or the Indians’ generous release as against their alleged 
vested rights, especially if by presumption, fraud and threats they could acquire im- 
provements that did not cost them any labor or expense ?—AMonigomery. 

Their only way to retain the homes they had built and the 
acres they had purchased and improved was by re-purchase. 
This some, by force of circumstances, were constrained to do, 
but not until they had exhausted every effort in the local courts 
and in London for redress. 
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The story of trial and delay which attended the three chosen 
delegates—of which the elder Weiser was again chief—who 
journeyed to London to secure justice at the hands of the Board of 
Commissioners of Trade and Piantation, if pertinent to our pres- 
ent purpose, were too lengthy to insert here. Suffice it to say 
that after several years of investigation the outcome was the sub- 
stitution of William Burnet in place of Robert Hunter as the 
royal Governor of New York, and the issuing of an order “to 
grant (other) lands to all the Germans who had been sent to New 
York by the deceased Queen Anne.” 

Meanwhile many of the discouraged and defrauded colonists 
were getting ready to make another flight. Hearing that many of 
their countrymen were attracted from the fatherland by liberal 
offers of land by the Penns, as many as sixty families turned 
their careworn faces, in the spring of 1723, toward the frontier of 
this Quaker colony. The account of their road-cutting to the 
headwaters of the Susquehanna, their construction of rafts and 
boats, and their flitting down this river to the mouth of Swatara 
creek, thence up this latter stream to the headwaters of the Tul- 
pehocken creek, reads more like some adventurous tale than a 
page of history. | 

Here in an unbroken wilderness, surrounded by savages, 
this oft-defrauded but never-despondent band of Germans formed 
the first white settlement in Pennsylvania, north of the South 
Mountain ridge. These were followed, six years later, by another 
migration from Schoharie, among whom was Conrad Weiser and 
his young family. He took up about a thousand acres of land 
near the Tulpehocken, about fourteen miles west of the present 
city of Reading. As soon as possible these settlers secured 
good titles to these possessions, which as yet had not been re- 
leased by the Indians to the proprietaries. Once in legal posses- 
sion suitable houses were erected upon the same. The little stone 
- house, built and occupied by Conrad Weiser, is still standing and 
is shown in the accompanying cut. From it went forth this illus- 
trious public servant on his manifold errands in behalf of the 
public weal in those years of long ago. 

The transfer of residence did not change the occupation of 
Weiser. For several years he kept steadily at his pursuit of 
clearing and cultivating the land in summer, and of teaching 
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during several winter months. His countrymen had already or- 
ganized themselves into a congregation and had built a church 
and school-house. In the promotion of piety and education Mr. 
Weiser was quite active, and his name early became associated as 
a leader with the history of the first Tulpehocken Lutheran 
Church, now commonly known as Reed’s Church. In the ab- 
sence of a regular pastor he would often himself exhort or preach 
to the people. That he was gifted in this direction is evidenced 
by a rich German dedication hymn in hand, which bears his 
name, and which he composed doubtless for use at the consecra- 
tion of the second Tulpehocken Church in 1743. His zeal for 
religious advancement sometimes led him into the ways and fel- 
lowship of several religious sects, who early planted themselves 
n this section. Thus, while remaining loyal to the Church of 
his choice and birth—which was the Church of Luther—he yet 
gave, at that early period of the country’s settlement, of his 
time, labor and means to promote the religious conditions of his 
countrymen, settling about him, who held to different creeds. 
Hence his name became associated with the earliest Church enter- 
prises of the Moravians, the German Baptists and the German 
Reformeds in this community. He greatly assisted the Moravian 
bishops in their efforts to establish missions among the Indians by 
personally conducting them in a visit to Shamokin (now Sun- 
bury), Pa., and gratuitously teaching several of their missiona- 
ries, in his own home, the Indian tongue. 

His acquaintance with Shekallamy, the great representative 
of the Iroquois nation, resident at Shamokin, led this chief as, 
early as 1731 to pay Weiser a visit at Tulpehocken and induced 
him to accompany him to Philadelphia, the seat of the Provincial 
Government, and have him act as his interpreter. This first ser- 
vice as interpreter in the new province not only secured for him 
a favorable introduction to the authorities, but so greatly pleased 
the Executive Council that it directed his services to be paid, 
though they had been rendered as a favor to Shekallamy. From 
this time on his star was in the ascendency. He soon became in- 
dispensable to the Provincial Government. He assisted in the 
treaty between it and the Shawnese Indians in 1732, relative to 


. the release of the territory lying between the South and Blue 


Mountains, from the Delaware to the Susquehanna, and for 
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several years afterward, until this treaty was brought: to a suc- 
cessful conclusion, the appointed messengers of both parties 
often waited upon him, and not a meeting was held without his 
presence. 

His reputation as an honest and reliable interpreter was now 
established, and for more than twenty years thereafter he was in 
almost incessant employ of the different colonial governments. 
Thus, while William Penn made one treaty or contract with the 
Indians, it is safe in saying that Conrad Weiser was instrumental 
in effecting dozens of them. The colonial records of Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio, New York and Virginia are full of the reports con- 
cerning his hazardous and lonely journeys, covering hundreds of 
miles over trackless wildernesses, with no resting places except 
Indian villages. These services brought him into contact with, 
and the favorable notice of, the foremost men and officials of these 
States. He enjoyed the personal friendship of Governors Din- 
widdie, of Virginia, and Morris, of Pennsylvania, and was on 
most intimate terms with Benjamin Franklin, with whom he 
journeyed to Albany to attend the first conference looking to- 
wards colonial federation, and with whom and such men as Gov- 
ernor Hamilton, Chief-Justice Allen, Richard Peters, Secretary 
of the Land Office, and Dr. William Smith, he ‘labored in the es- 
tablishment of schools within the province, more especially for 
the benefit of the German settlers. 

Although for the latter half of his life Weiser was much of 
a public servant he did not neglect his own community, but 
gave it all the time and attention he could command. We have 
already seen what he did for schools and churches. He likewise 
sought to promote local government and general advancement. 
He was early appointed by the authorities as a justice of the 
peace, and as an officer of the law he was conscientious, vigilant 
and unflinching in his convictions of right. He also succeeded 
as early as 1734 in establishing a new township out of the exten- 
tive territory of Tulpehocken, and in 1738 began to agitate the 
erection of a new county out of the extreme northern parts of 
Lancaster and Philadelphia. It was only after repeated efforts, 
however, that in 1752 the General Assembly finally granted this 
prayer of the petitioners, of whom Weiser was chief agitator. The 
new county received the name of Berks in honor of the native 
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county ofthe Penns, in England. Weiser likewise busied him- 
self with the laying out and opening up of township roads for the 
greater convenience of settlers. His name, also, appears as the 
first judge of the newly established county courts, which office 
he held to the time of his death. After this election he tempor- 
arily located at Reading, the streets of which city he had helped 
to lay out in 1748, along the most prominent one of which (cor- 
ner of Fifth and Penn) he built a store and engaged in mercan- 
tile business. The store used to’ be known as the “ White 
Store,” because of its white-plastered walls. The building is 
standing to-day—a prized relic of this enterprising city. 

Perhaps the most valuable services Weiser ever rendered 
his own community was what he did to protect his countrymen 
against the depredations of the Indians, committed chiefly dur- 
ing the period of the French and Indian war. The red men had 
generally been friendly to Penn and his colonists, and were for 
years on peaceable terms with the German settlers in the Tulpe- 
hocken and Swatara valleys, very largely due to the influence of 
Conrad Weiser. But at the outbreak of hostilities between 
the French and English colonies, these savage neighbors were 
led to believe that they had been cheated by the Penns and their 
proprietaries. They were, therefore, induced to join the forces of 
the former and avenge themselves upon the latter by means 
of murderous incursions among the innocent frontier settlers. 
The brunt of these incursions—one of the darkest chapters of the 
history of that period—fell upon the settlers of the Tulpehocken. 
Many and cruel were their butcheries, until life and property 
were constantly in jeopardy. Scalping-knife, tomahawk and 
torch were freely used by these wily and treacherous French 
hirelings. And yet the most urgent pleas for help long fell upon 
deaf ears with the Provincial Government. But in Weiser the 
white settlers had a loyal and persistent leader. Among the 
most stirring letters that can be written are his appeals to Gov- 
ernor Morris, in their behalf. But it was not until a visit had 
been made and the case was laid in person before the peace-lov- 
ing authorities that Weiser and his countrymen succeeded in 
arousing the Quaker Government of*that day to proper action. 
Finally, however, troops were sent and the proper military 
measures put into operation. And soon the white people had 
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shelter and protection against their cruel and hostile foes. Conrad 
Weiser and his sons were themselves volunteers and leaders in | 
the effort of their expulsion. The former, having been commis- 
sioned colonel of an improvised regiment of farmers, conducted 
a bold march up the entire valley to the Susquehanna and super- 
intended the erection and garrisoning of a number of Indian forts 
along the base of the Blue Mountains. 

Weiser raised a large and honorable family, seven of whom 
survived him. His journal makes touching allusion to the death 
of several children, who precededehim in their journey to the 
spirit land. Among those grown to maturity were several sons, 
.who figured prominently during the French and Indian, and 
the Revolutionary wars. But honor and renown has been re- 
flected from almost every line of descent upon this distinguished 
sire. From his youngest son, Benjamin, descended a great- 
grandson, who was a learned and distinguished author and 
divine in his day, Dr. Reuben Weiser, who died about ten years 
ago in Denver, Col. From another son sprang the family of 
ministers, who, in the German Reformed fold, gained distinction 
as earnest preachers and*graceful writers, the last scion of whom, 
a noted author, to-day serves his Church as pastor at Penns- 
burg, Pa.> But doubtless the most illustrious honors—such as 
come in the higher walks of statesmen, jurists, littérateurs and 
divines—have been gained by the descendants of the eldest 
daughter. Her marriage to the Rev. Henry Melchoir Muhlen- 
berg, the “ Patriarch of the Lutheran Church in America,” 
already gave. her an honored place. But motherhood of a 
famous family only added to her honors and those of both her 
distinguished husband and sire. Her eldest son was John Peter 
Gabriel, the preacher-general, who fought with Washington the 
battles of the Revolution, and afterwards served for years in both 
houses of the United States Congress. The second born was 
Frederick Augustus Conrad, for a long time minister of Christ 
Lutheran Church, of New York, afterwards filling such promi- 
nent offices of State as membership in the Continental Congress, 
the Pennsylvania Legislature, the United States Congress, of 
which lower house he was twice chosen speaker. Another son 
was Gotthilf Henry Ernest, a noted scientific scholar and author, 
a specialist and authority in botany, and for nearly forty years 
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the famous and beloved pastor of Trinity Lutheran Church, of 
Lancaster, Pa. Her daughter Elizabeth, wife of Rev. C. Emanuel 
Schultze, for forty years pastor of the Tulpehocken Lutheran 
Church, was the mother of an honorable family of children, 
among whom was J. Andreas, the learned and popular Governor 
of Pennsylvania. 

From these children of Maria Weiser Muhlenberg have de- 
scended an illustrious progeny. The first-named son had a son, 
Francis Samuel, who served with honor in various State offices in 
Pennsylvania and Ohio, as welJ as in the United States Congress. 
A grandson of the second-named was the celebrated Episcopal 
divine, William Augustus Muhlenberg, who, in New York ‘City, . 
so long stood in the very front rank of educational and charitable 
work. He was also a reputed author and poet, some of whose 
hymns have gained great popularity, such as “I would not live 
alway,” “ Shout the glad tidings,” and “ Saviour, who Thy flock 
art feeding.” Henry Melchoir and Maria Muhlenberg’s third- 
named son was father of Henry Augustus, who, after serving 
Trinity Lutheran Church of Reading, Pa., for over twenty-five 
years, served five terms in Congress,edeclined President Van 
Buren’s proffer of a cabinet position and the mission to St. Peters- 
burg, but accepted the appointment as Minister to Austria, and 
died while the winning gubernatorial nominee of his native State. 
Other descendants, still living, hold up honorably the high rank 
of celebrity in the honored and professional walks of life, in 
which these ancestors have gained distinction. 

The many hardships and the arduous labors of Weiser 
began in time to tell on his strength and health. This is especi- 
ally true of the exposures involved during the hostility with the 
Indians. His letters in these years make frequent allusions to 
his “low state of health.” Though anxious on account of these 
infirmities to retire, yet such was his patriotism that he could 
not at three score years conscientiously grant himself this cov- 
eted boon. His distinguished son-in-law, Muhlenberg, writes 
concérning the effect this last military undertaking had on 
Weiser’s spiritual and physical welfare as follows: 


This charge did him and his children more harm in body and soul than any- 
thing before. He was already aged and infirm, accustomed to domestic care, and 
was now obliged to be often absent from home to confer with our leaders and the 
European warriors concerning Indian matters. 
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Yet man’s most merciful and compassionate Mediator and Friend, who is not 
willing that any should perish, prolonged his natural life to the very termination of 
this dreadful war, and granted him an especial respite of grace, thus allowing him 
time to reflect and to wash away every stain in the blood of the Lamb, purify his 
robes, work out his soul’s salvation with fear and trembling, and await a gracious end. 
It certainly means much to be and remain a Christian.* 

Thus Weiser spent but the last brief evening hour of his life 
in quiet. On Saturday, July 12, 1760, he went from his residence 
in Reading to his country home in his wonted health. Here he 
was suddenly seized on the following day with a severe attack 
of colica pituttosa, from which he died about noon of the same 
day. His remains were interred in the family burying plot, near 
the house, on the 15th, when his pastor, Rev. J. Nicolas Kurtz, 
preached an appropriate funeral sermon. Here, close to the pub- 
lic highway, about half a mile east of Womelsdorf, his grave is 
found, marked by a simple sand-stone, whose well-nigh effaced 
epitaph reads as follows: ¢ 

Dieses i/t 
die Ruhe-AETTE 
des WEYL EhReN 
GeAchteN M. CON- 
RAdI WeiseRS Der- 
seLbiGe GebohreN 
1696. D. 2 NOVember 
in ASTAET, im Amt 
HerreNBerg, IM WIT 
TeNberger Lande. 
Und GESTOrBen 
1760 D. 13 Julius 
IST AIT WordeN 
64 Jahr 8 M. 3 W. 6 T. 


Many pilgrimages have been made to this spot. The most 
noted visitor, doubtless, was the illustrious Washington, who, 
during his incumbency of the Presidency of the United States 
(November 13, 1793), stopped on his journey to pay his tribute 
of esteem to the memory of this worthy hero. While standing 
by the grave he gave utterance ‘to words of highest laudation, 





* Translated from the German in ‘‘ Hallischen Nachrichten.’’ 

+ ‘* This is the resting-place of the highly honored M. ConrAp WEISER, who 
was born Nov. 2, 1696, in Afstaet, in the County of Herrenberg, in the Kingdom of 
Wiirtemberg ; and died 1760, the 13th day of July, reaching the age of 64 years, 
8 months, 3 weeks, 6 days.’’ N. B.—There is evidently an error in the reckoning of 
his age. 
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indicative of the esteem in which this country should ever revere 
his name. 

We are sorry to say that a century and more has elapsed 
since these words were uttered, and that the proper tokens of 
honor still remain to be performed. There is a movement on 
foot, however, by the Board of Trade of the city of Reading, 
seconded by the public schools of the county and recently also 
by the Pennsylvania-German Society, which looks towards erect- 
ing a fitting monument to this great man’s honor at no distant 
day. 























SOME STORIES OF COLONIAL FAMILIES. 
SMYTH OF MARYLAND. 


The progenitor of the 
Smyth family in Mary- 
land was Colonel Thomas 
Smyth. He was a man 
of affairs and a Churchman 
at an early day in Kent 
county, in the province 
Maryland. In October, 
1694, he was appointed 
Judge of the County Court 
of the Quorum and re- 
appointed in 1696. 

He was a member of 
the Maryland Assembly, 
1694-97, and again in 
1704-07. He was Deputy 
Commissary-General from 
July 16, 1707 to 1718; 
from 1715 member of the Provincial Council till his death in 
1719, and also was Judge of the Provincial Court. 

Colonel Thomas Smythe was twice married. The name of 
his first wife was Eliner, by whom it would appear from his will 
probated August 4, 1719, that he had no children. Her name 
is associated with his in relation to the interests of the Church in 
Kent county. On April 9, 1699, he presented to the parish of 
St. Paul’s, on the north side of Chester river, one chalice and 
paten of silver, engraved thus: 

The gift of T. S. 


To the parish of St. Paul’s 
On the North Side Chester. 





JUDGE THOMAS SMYTH—1730-1819. 
FROM A PEALE MINIATURE, 1782. 


In the year 1893 the Bi-Centennial of old St. Paul’s was 
celebrated. To this same church the wife of Colonel Thomas 
Smythe, Eliner, presented a pulpit cloth: 


Eliner Smythe’s presentation, August the 3d, 1703; Eliner Smythe, wife of 
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Thomas Smythe, this day was 
pleased to present the church with 
a pulpit cloth and a cushion, with 
this motto or inscription in the 
pulpit cloth : 
I. H. S. 
The Gift of E. S. 

To St. Paul’s Church, 
North Side Chester River, 1703. 

Colonel Thomas 
Smythe’s second wife, was 
named Martha, by whom 
he had two children : 

Thomas, Jr., 4. Feb- 
ruary 21, 1710; 

Martha, 4. December 
2, 1712. 

Of Colonel Thomas 
Smythe, the parish regis- 
ter of St. Paul’s parish MAJOR THOMAS SMYTH, JR.—1757-1807. 
states that he was buried  rrom a reate MINIATURE, 1785. 

May 21, 17109. 

Thomas Smythe, Jr., married first, February 14, 1728, Mary 
Ann, daughter of Thomas Ringgold and Frances, his third wife. 
Thomas Ringgold, her father, was buried October 10, 1711. He 
was the son of Major James Ringgold, of Huntingfield, spoken 
of as the Lord of the Manor of Eastern Neck, Md. The second 
wife of Thomas Smythe, Jr., was Mary Frisbie, whom he married 
June 20, 1734. He had four children, Thomas 3d, William, 
Martha and Mary. 

Thomas Smythe, Jr., was member of the Maryland Assem- 
bly in 1738 and died in 1741, 31 years old. His will is interest- 
ing, as bearing upon an early custom in this country, when 
parents bound their sons out to sea to learn a system of seaman- 
ship which was to render them more successful merchants. In 
his will he appoints James Ringgold to be the trustee for his two 
sons, and directs that Thomas shall be bound to James Calder, 
practitioner of the law (whom it is said was one of the most dis- 
tinguished lawyers on the eastern shore) to learn the law; and 
William was to be bound to Captain William Hopkins, mariner, 
to learn the art of sailing the seas. 
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In the genealogical sequence, the character of special inter- 
est is now reached, viz., Thomas Smyth 3d, born April 12, 1730, 
at “Trumpington” at the lower end of Kent county, Md. This 
tract of land came into the possession of Colonel Thomas 
Smythe about 1680. 

It was the residence then of his son, and later of his grand- 
son, all bearing the same name, and all of whom were buried 
there. Tradition has it that this was the first land on the east- 
ern shore upon which the white settlers landed after 
leaving Kent Island, or the Isle of Kent, as it was then named. 
There are numberless references to this Thomas Smyth 3d to 
be found in Force’s “ American Archives,” also in the “ Arch- 
ives of Maryland.” Thomas Smyth 3d certainly made good 
use of the apprenticeship his father named for him in his will, for 
he is found to have been Judge of the County Court of the 
Quorum of Kent, November 16, 1757 and 1759; Judge of the 
Court of Oyer and Terminer, May 4, 1761-1765 ; Judge of the 
County Court of the Quorum of Kent from 1762 to 1769. 

On July 26, 1775, he was one of the signers of the Associa- 
tion of Freemen. Just what such signing meant, can be appre- 
ciated only by knowing what the resolution was to which the 
colonists subscribed. A full copy of the Articles of the Associ- 
ation of Freemen as signed by Thomas Smyth 34d, July 26,1775, 
is in the “Archives of Maryland,” from which the following 
will be sufficient to quote, to show how surely Maryland was 
entitled to the honor ascribed to her in the August number, 
1893, of the American Monthly Magazine, in an article entitled 
“Maryland and her Governor in 1776”: 


Maryland was with Massachusetts and Virginia in their indignant protests from 
the first, and, as soon as the prorogued Assembly met, made forcible appeals through 
her legislative bodies. It is a proud boast of this State that her soil was never con- 
taminated by the obnoxious stamps, and Frederick County Court had the high honor 
of first deciding in a legal manner the unconstitutionality of the Stamp Act. 


And how truly Thomas Smyth 3d may be adjudged one ot 
the heroes who helped to make memorable that period! After 
reciting the grievances against Great Britain, it is 

Resolved, That the said colonies be immediately put into a state of defense, 
and now supports, at the joint expense, an army to restrain the further violence and 


repel the future attacks of a disappointed and exasperated enemy. 
We, therefore, inhabitants of the province of Maryland, firmly persuaded that 
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it is necessary and justifiable to repel force by force, do approve of the opposition by 
arms to the British troops, employed to enforce obedience to the late acts and statutes 
of the British Parliament for raising a revenue in America, and altering and changing 
the Charter and Constitution of the Massachusetts Bay, and for destroying the essen- 
tial securities for the lives, liberties and properties of the subjects of the united colo- 
nies. And we do unite and associate, as one band, and firmly and solemnly engage 
and pledge ourselves to each other and to America, that we will, to the utmost of our 
power, promote and support the present opposition, carrying on, as well by arms as 
by the Continental association, restraining our commerce. 

This act of Thomas Smyth 3d left no question as to where 
and how he stood. In 1774-76 he was member of the Maryland 
Convention, and member of Maryland Council of Safety in 
1775 and 1776. In 1776 he was also member of the Committee 
of Safety of Kent County. — 

On March 12, 1752, he married Sarah, the daughter of 
Richard Gresham, as appears by the will of the latter, wherein 
he speaks of his two grandchildren, the children of Thomas 
Smyth, of Chestertown, Md. 

In 1684 a John Gresham entered 500 acres of land near the 
head of the bay, close to Abingdon and Belair, in Harford 
county (then Baltimore county), which he named “ The Gresham 
College Tract.” He purchased also many more acres on both 
shores. This John Gresham, who came to America in 1670, was 
the grandfather of Richard Gresham, whose daughter Sarah 
became the wife of Thomas Smyth 3d. 

By his marriage to Sarah Gresham Thomas Smyth 3d 
had issue: Richard Gresham, 6. May 31, 1755, and Thomas 
4th, 4. April 30, 1757. 

Richard Gresham Smyth died in Wilmington, Del., in 
1791. There is no record of his having married. Thomas 
Smyth 4th, or Jr., as he was known, married first his cousin, 
Mary Sudler, and had two children, Thomas Gresham and Juli- 
anna. The son, Thomas Gresham, married, but died without 
children, and the daughter, Julianna, married Richard Wayne, Jr., 
of Augusta, Ga. She died early, leaving a family of four chil- 
dren: Richard m. Henrietta Harden; Thomas Smyth m. Eliza 
Caldwell Roe; Mary Eliza m. Robert Pooler, and Elizabeth 
Clifford m. William Neff.* 


* See Naf (Neff), History, p. 250, compiled by Elizabeth Clifford Neff, pub- 
lished in 1886. 
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It is not known when the first wife of Major Thomas Smyth, 
Jr., died; but it is known to have been when the two children 
were very young, and they were placed in the care of a relative 
and educated in England. 

In December, 1793, Major Thomas Smyth, Jr., married his 
second wife, Anna Maria Garnett, but there were no children by 
this marriage. She long survived him. 

In Force’s “ American Archives” many letters to and from 
the Council of Safety of Maryland to Thomas Smyth, his father, 
mention the son, Major Thomas Smyth, Jr. 

From the same “American Archives” the following facts 
regarding him have been extracted : 

On January 14,1776, Thomas Smyth, Jr., was appointed 
by the Maryland Convention, First Lieutenant in a company of 
Light Infantry. In a letter from the Council of Safety to Thomas 
Smyth, August 3, 1776, is found the statement that the battal- 
ion of the eastern shore is called “ The Flying Camp Militia ;” 
to this Thomas Smyth, Jr. (captain), was to apply for orders. 
From the records of the Council of Safety, August 2, 1776, the 
date of his commission as captain of the “ Flying Camp” was 
July 9, 1776. Richard Gresham was third lieutenant of Captain 
Smyth’s company of Light Infantry in Kent county, Maryland, 
belonging to the Thirteenth Battalion. 

In Vol. II. “of the 5th” series of Force’s “American Ar- 
chives” is a letter from William Fitzhugh to General Washing- 
ton, dated “ Annapolis, Md.,-October 13, 1776,” from which the 
following postscript is taken : 

P. S.— Permit me to recommend to your countenance and favor Captain 
Thomas Smyth, Jr., of Colonel Richardson’s Battalion, Flying Camp, formerly a 
lieutenant in Colonel Smallwood’s regiment. He is a son of my particular friend, 
Thomas Smyth, Esq., of Chestertown, who is now a member of our Council of 
Safety and Convention, and is a brave and worthy young gentleman. ‘This will be 
delivered to you by Thomas Contee, Esq., who goes to the camp as one of our com- 


missioners. I beg leave to introduce him to your usual civility. 
Dear sir, yours affectionately, 


WILLIAM FITZHUGH. 
Following this letter in the “American Archives” is this 
note, which evidently was made by General Washington’s secre- 
tary, to call attention to the matter contained in the letter: 


That the Commissioners be instructed to consult with, and take advice from, 
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his Excellency respecting the promotion or appointment of officers in Colonel Small- 
wood’s regiment, and appointments to be made in the battalions, to be formed of the 
independent companies and Flying Camp of this State. 

It will be observed that the letter from William Fitzhugh to 
General Washington was dated October 13, 1776, and Captain 
Thomas Smyth, Jr., received his appointment as Major on De- 
cember 10, following. Major Thomas Smyth, Jr., died in 1807, 
and his widow, Anna Maria Garnett Smyth, applied for and was 
granted a pension in 1838. 

Thomas Smyth (4. 1730) married, on October 11, 1764, 
as his second wife, Margaret, the daughter of Thomas Beding- 
field Hands, and had: 

1. William Bedingfield Smyth, 4. June 14, 1771, who m. 
first, Mary Perry (no children); and m. secondly, Isabel Thorn- 
burg, and had William Bedingfield and James Hindman. 

2. Margaret Smyth m. George Hayward; no issue. 

3. Henry Smyth d. unm. 

4. Dr. James Smyth d. unm. 

5. Elizabeth Smyth m. Samuel Nicols, and had seven 
children. . 

6. Mary Smyth m. Thomas Hayward, and had William. 

7. Maria Smyth m. Dr. Thomas Willson, and had seven 
children. : 

8. Edward Smyth m. Anna Maria Tilghman, of the White 
House, Queen Anne county, and had one daughter, Eleanor, 
who m. Matthew Tilghman Goldsborough, of Talbot county, Md. 

There were five children by the first marriage of Thomas 
Smyth (1730) with Sarah Gresham, and thirteen by the second 
marriage, making a total of eighteen children. Many died 
young or unmarried. 

ELizaBETH CLIFFORD NEFF. 

















THE OLDEN TIME COUNTY NEWSPAPER. 


BY HELEN EVERTSON SMITH. 


In a late magazine article on a “ Country Printer,” in which 
he has described his own father and his work, Mr. Howells has 
shown us how superior to the modern “ county local” was the 
“county paper” of his father’s day. The “county paper” be- 
fore me has some of the characteristics of the paper edited by 
the father of Mr. Howells. It does not tell us that Mr. Jones has 
whitewashed his garden paling and shingled his barn, or that “a 
sociable” was held last evening at Deacon Brown’s; neither has 
it a “ patent outside,” with syndicated stories and a choice assort- 
ment of literary hashes. It has decided opinions of its own, and 
aims at giving its readers the best within its power. 

It has but four pages of 12 x 18 inches in size. The paper is 
very coarse and of adingy blue-gray color, but the type was ex- 
ceedingly good and the printer—who was probably the editor 
also—had no reason to blush for any of his work. There is only 
one thing (an incorrect date) with which the most careful proof- 
reader could find fault, and that is more than can often be said. 
This printer-editor’s name was T. Collier, and his paper was the 
Litchfield Monitor,“ printed three doors west of the Court House,” 
in the village of Litchfield, Conn. The number before us is dated 
December 24. It is noticeable that though Christmas is so near 
at hand there is no reference made to it anywhere, even in the 
advertising columns. So strong was still the Puritan leaven that 
Christmas observances of any sort had not gained sufficient foot- 
hold in New England even to tempt the advertising of “ Holiday 
Presents !” : 

The place of honor, on the first page, is given to two and 
one-half columns of original matter in the form of a “ Dialogue” 
between “ Thomas,” a Republican, as the followers of Jefferson 
were then called, and “ Richard,” a Federalist. As the Monitor 
was strongly Federalist in sentiment it need not be doubted with 
which side lay the strength of the argument. 

Following this is an extract from the New England Re- 
publican published in Danbury, Conn. From this we learn that 
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“ Hudson & Goodwin, of the Connecticut Courant, had printed 
and caused to be circulated throughout the State, just before the 
late election,” a pamphlet from which the following is culled : 

For six years past private meetings have been holden, several times in each year, 
called caucuses. What will virtuous men say when they are told that at one of 
these meetings, last year, it was voted that the Democratic newspapers should attack the 
reputations of all the leading Federalists in the State ; and that one gentleman (who 
can be named, and who shall be named if the fact be denied) moved to add—‘ and 
also the leading clergymen ;’’ to this motion it was objected that it was included in the 
former vote and on that ground the motion was given up. 

. Then follows a paragraph from the Republican Mercury 
(Democratic) triumphing over its adversary, exclaiming in all the 
tones of voice supposed to be commanded by the use of italics, 
“small caps,” “large caps,” and larger “ caps,” that 
this statement had been denied by the Republican (anti-Federal) papers the moment 
it met the public eye, yet NO PERSON HAS BEEN NAMED! We know that NO PERSON 
CAN be named ! without adding crime to crime. 

To this is opposed an extract from the Mew England Re- 
publican (Federalist) indignantly replying that “the person” had 
been named, and that, furthermore, the editor of the Mercury, 
must have known the fact, because he had copied other things 
from the very issue of the Mercury in which the offender had 
been named, and then repeats the naming of the offenders with 
the usual allowance of capital letters. 

These were the early days of the “ Caucus,” but it seems to 
have been a promising “ political machine” from the first ; the 
legitimate parent of the “rings” of later times. 

The amenities of journalism as practiced in the early part of 
the present century are still further shown by an extract from the 
Connecticut Courant to the effect that 


‘ 


the plan pursued by the Democratic organs of this State has been to state facts which 
were false and arguments which were fallacious, and after such statements and arguments 
have been answered and exposed to repeat the same—trusting that their opponents 
would not think it necessary to again expose them. 

The foreign news column of this enterprising county newspa- 
per is, interesting from several causes ; the first of these being the 
fact it develops that most of the subscribers of the Monitor depended 
upon its columns for all of the news it received from the outside 
world. Of course the most striking thing is that the matter for 
this column, though classed as “ mews,” was seventy-two days in 
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arriving from England, and a good deal of it had taken from 
twenty to sixty days from its several points of departure to reach 
England. The third noteworthy point is that the English Minis- 
try, which afterwards refused to the captive Napoleon any title 
but that of General Bonaparte, was at this time freely calling 
him Emperor; the fourth is that almost every item of the infor- 
mation in this column is proved by history to have been incorrect. 
This, indeed, is not a cause for wonder considering that the 
sources of information were usually about ona par with the “ in- 
telligent contraband ” of our latewar. For instance, the follow- 
ing copied from a London paper : 

We stop the press to say that a Prussian captain, just arrived from Weser, has 
this afternoon made affidavit at the Custom House in which he declares that when he 
left Weser accounts had been received there of the French forces under Murat, 
amounting to 30,000 men, having been surrounded and cut to pieces by the Prussians. 

Also, a gentleman lately returned from Leghorn states that accounts had reached 
that city from Naples of ‘‘ great and continual disasters having befallen the French 
troops in Calabria;’’ that ‘‘ General Jourdan was killed, Massena dangerously wounded, 
and most of the officers of rank killed or wounded, and that the French had quit 
Naples and fallen back on the Roman territory.’’ 

In confirmation of the foregoing 
a respectable banking house in London had received a letter from Vienna dated the 24th 
of September, stating that the decisive blow to the French had been given by an 
armed force of insurgens (séc) headed by a woman by the name of Rossi, whose hus- 
band was inhumanly butchered by the French for being inimical to the Usurper’s 
government. This formidable force call themselves the ‘‘ Army of Vengeance.’’ 

Joseph Bonapart is stated to have “ fled to Florence.” 

As Napoleon was at this moment in the fullest tide of his 
successes there was nothing but the wish of his opponents upon 
which to found all this so-called “news” of his reverses. Or 
was it “fake news” ? 

We, fortunately, know nothing of the horrors of the impress- 
ment system of recruiting a navy, but they are forcibly recalled 
to mind by this paragraph from the London Mews : 

Yesterday evening one of the hottest presses ever known took place on the 
river and in the neighborhood. Two receiving ships came up abreast of the Tower. 

This is followed by the apology, 
everything shows that the most extensive and energetic system of operations will be 
carried on, since the enemy have left us no alternative. 

The Monitor's news from Washington, D. C., was only four- 
teen days old, but scarcely more complete, though a little more 
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reliable than that from London. It is recorded as a matter of 
importance that Colonel A. Burr had arrived in Washington, and 
that his “ presence will not be agreeable to the President.” In 
view of the well-known differences between Jefferson and Burr it 
did not require much prescience on the part of the correspondent 
to make this prediction. 

From the Senate it is reported that Mr. Bradley presented a 
bill to prohibit the importation of slaves into any part or place 
within the jurisdiction of the United States, from and after 
January 1, 1806. This bill, so far reaching in its conseqences, ex- 
cites no comment on the part of the Monttor's editor. 

The advertisements of an old newspaper are always among 
its most interesting contents, for they show not events or opin- 
ions, but daily life. Thus, when we read that the principal re- 
commendation of a certain farm for sale is that it “ will make 100 
barrels of cider in a good year,” one is reminded to what an ex 
tent cider drinking was then practiced. Very little of this cider, 
so freely produced on all farms, was sold. It was nearly always 
consumed on the premises by the farmer, his family and “ hired 
men.” I have heard my grandfather say that when he was a 
young man (from 1806 to 1825) he had often seen a whole field 
force, in haying or harvest time, so intoxicated with the hard 
cider, with which it was then considered necessary to supply them 
freely in order to keep them up to their work, that by afternoon 
they were unable to gather in the hay or crops that were ready 
to be taken into the barns, and that the consequent losses were 
yearly very great. “ Grown wheat,” z. ¢., wheat that having been 
rained upon had sprouted after cutting, thus losing its nutritive 
properties in a great degree, was very frequently to be found, and 
this not so much because of the slow methods of harvesting as 
on account of the disablement of the laborers at critical times. 
Eight of these farms are here advertised for sale, and one can but 
wonder whether the “good orcharding” they so proudly claim 
had not something to do with the necessity for the sales. 

That our New England pastures were not so well fenced 
as now, is shown by the fact that there are many announce- 
ments of cattle and sheep “strayed” or “found,” which are 
described by their various ear-marks or brands, just as they 
might be to-day in New Mexico. 
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People did not then make trips to New York or Boston to 
get stylish winter coats or summer bonnets; but it must not be 
therefore imagined that the well-to-do went without these things, 
so precious to the vanity of both sexes. A list of commodities 
offered by a Litchfield storekeeper embraces—besides such anti- 
quated fabrics as “ Ritinetts, Wildbores, Cambletts and Duranis ” 
—serges, superfine black and blue broadcloths, a great variety of 
flannels, velvet vestings, lawns, cambrics, calicoes and Lenpau 
muslins, “real Brussels laces,” silk-velvet ribbons, Leghorn and 
Dunstable bonnets and gipsy hats, Irish cottons and linens, rose 
blankets and Russian and German sheetings. All of which go 
to show that our ancestors did in nowise neglect their outward 
adornment or personal comfort. 

Two little “ads” the editor has inserted on his own account. 

“A few loads of wood wanted from our customers,” betrays 
the fact that some, at least, of the Monitor's subscribers paid 
for their paper “in kind;’ while “Cash paid for rags at this 
office” leads us to infer that there must have been a paper-mill 
somewhere about with which the editor could exchange rags for 
paper. 

A most curious advertisement is a “Scheme of the Third 
Class of Canaan Meeting House Lottery,” for which 10,000 
tickets are to be sold at $4.00 each, making $40,000 to be dis- 
tributed in prizes. Over 75,000 numbers were to be drawn. 
Some names that were highly respectable in those days are ap- 
pended to this “scheme,” which may not be any worse than 
modern ways of raising money, but it is a little more undisguised 
in its methods. Lotteries in church fairs, and voting for canes 
and swords, may not be any more praiseworthy means of adding 
to revenues to be used for good purposes ; but at least they have 
the grace to be ashamed of themselves! There is no evidence 
of any shame on the part of the managers of the Canaan 
“scheme,” and it was, no doubt, honestly conducted; but no 
church would dare to attempt similar methods to-day. The 
quaintest bit of all, pathetic it is, too, we have reserved till the 
last. It is a death notice, apparently copied from a Boston 
newspaper : 

Died at Boston, Mr. Thomas Parker, aged 50—an active naval officer in the 
Revolutionary war. The following is an extract from his log-book : ‘First part of 
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the voyage, pleasant, with fine breezes and free winds. All sail set. Spoke many 
vessels in want of provisions. Supplied them freely. Middle passage—Weather 
variable; short of provisions; spoke several of the above vessels [which] our supply 
had enabled to refit. Made signals of distress. They up helm and bore away. 
Latter part—Boisterous, with contrary winds. Current of adversity setting hard to 
leeward. Towards the end of the passage cleared up, with the guadrant of [word 
undecipherable] and took an odservation ; corrected and made up my reckoning, and, 
after a passage of ~ years, came to Mortality Road, with the calm, unruffled surface 
of Eternity in view.’ 


The extract from the log-book is thus supplemented, per- 
haps by some friendly old messmate : 


Farewell, honest Tom; in the harbor thou hast now reached no dead reckoning 
is kept; your integrity in this life will there be your protection ; your charitable deeds, 
your Réle 4 Equipage ; you will pass an approving Examination ; and we trust your 
soul will be taken under the safe convoy of the High Admiral of the Universe. 
Though while on this station you met with ‘‘ ife’s rudders.” 


Yet shall poor Tom find pleasant weather, 
When He, who all commands, 

Shall give, to call life’s crew together, 
The word to pipe all hands. : 

















UNITED STATES NAVY DURING THE CIVIL WAR. 


BY CAPTAIN RICHARD S. COLLUM, U.S. M.C. 


Part II. 


In January, 1862, the command of the Western Gulf Block- 
ading Squadron was transferred to Flag-Officer Farragut, who in 
March entered the Mississippi with a fleet of five steam frigates 
and twelve gunboats, to which was attached a flotilla of twenty- 
one mortar vessels and five steamers under Commander Porter, 
with instructions to proceed up the river, reduce the defenses 
which guarded the approaches to New Orleans, capture the city 
and hold possession of the same until the arrival of the troops. 
These defenses consisted of two formidable forts—Jackson on the 
west bank, and St. Philip on the right—connected by a boom of 
rafts and hulks extended across the river, the approach to which, 
against the powerful current of that mighty stream, was swept by 
the fire of a hundred guns. 

Above this obstruction there was a fleet of thirteen gun- 
boats, a number of fire-rafts, two iron-clad rams—the Manassas 
and Louisiana—and higher up others in the course of construc- 
tion. 

The preparations for the conflict were admirable in their con- 
ception and execution. Commander Porter had over seven miles 
of the river, including the positions of the forts, surveyed and 
triangulated by a party of the coast survey. The positions which 
his mortar vessels were to occupy being thus ascertained and 
marked, Porter directed the masts of his schooners to be dressed 
with bushes in order to make them invisible to the enemy, and to 
intermingle them with the trees and vines behind which they - 
were hidden. 

The position selected by him for the mortar vessels was 
under the lee of a dense wood closely interwoven with vines, and 
presenting in the direction of Forts Jackson and St. Phillip an 
impenetrable mass for three hundred yards, through which it was 
almost impossible for shot to penetrate. The bombardment of 
Fort Jackson began on April 18, 1862, and after continuing five 
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days Farragut made his final arrangements for the attack and 
passage of the forts. Every precaution that ingenuity could sug- 
gest was taken for the protection of the vessels and their crews. 
The sheet cables were stopped up and down on the sides of the 
vessels in the line of the engines, and various arrangements were 
made with hammocks, coal, bags of ashes and clothes-bags for 
preventing the shot from penetrating the boilers or machinery. 
In the language of the Flag Officer, “the bulwarks were lined 
with hammocks by some, with splinter nettings made of ropes 
by others; some rubbed their vessels over with mud to render 
them less visible, and some whitewashed their decks to make 
things more visible by night during the fight.” 

In the afternoon Farragut, like Nelson before the battle of 
the Nile, visited every ship in his fleet to see that all was in 
readiness and that each commander understood his orders for the 
attack. An opening sufficiently large for the ships to pass 
through having been previously made in the barrier chain 
extending across the river, the vessels started on their perilous 
passage at half-past three o’clock on the morning of the 24th, 
and in an hour and ten minutes after weighing anchor they had 
passed the forts under terrific fire. The Confederate fleet was 
encountered and overcome, eleven of the boats having been 
destroyed. The forts surrendered to Commander Porter on the 
28th, and on the 29th the Stars and Stripes floated once more . 
over the Crescent City, and the metropolis of the South was in 
our possession. 

It is beyond the scope of this paper to give even the briefest 
description of the thrilling details of the combat—the fire of the 
forts upon the Cayuga, the leading vessel of the first division, 
when she was discovered to have crossed the barrier; her 
encounter with three of the enemy’s gunboats, and subsequently 
with the Chalmette batteries; the terrible onslaught and sinking 
of the Varuna, followed to the bottom by two of her assailants ; 
the attack of the ram Manassas on the Mississippi and Brooklyn, 
the former already shattered and penetrated through and through 
with shot; the subsequent destruction of the ram by the Missis- 
sippi; the firing of the Hartford by a burning raft pushed on by 
the Manassas; the grand effect of the whole scene; the rain of 
the bombs belched forth from the mortar schooners; the storm 
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of grape and canister from the steamers ; the flashing of the guns 
from forts and ships; the crashing of shot and explosion of shell ; 
the darkness of the night illuminated by sheets of flame and 
burning fire-rafts—“ it was as if the artillery of heaven were play- 
ing upon earth.” It was a memorable hour for the national 
cause when a battalion of marines marched through the streets 
of New Orleans surrounded by an infuriated mob, and, hauling 
down the State flag, planted the Union standard where so lately 
had waved the banner of defiance and rebellion. 

Thus was achieved the greatest naval success of the war— 
one of the most brilliant exploits recorded in the history of naval 
warfare, and which Colonel Chesney, in his “ Essays on Military 
Biography,” pronounced the greatest in naval history since the 
victory of Exmouth at Algiers. 

The Confederate writer, Mr. Pollard, says: “ The extent of 
the disaster was not to be disguised ; it was a heavy blow to the 
Confederacy. It annihilated us in Louisiana; separated us from 
Texas and Arkansas; diminished our resources and supplies by 
the loss of one of the greatest grain and cattle countries within 
the limits of the Confederacy; gave to the enemy the Mississippi 
with all its means of navigation for a base of operations; and, 
finally, led by plain and irresistible conclusion, to our virtual 
abandonment of its great and fruitful valley.” The capture of 
New Orleans had also an important effect in Europe. The same 
writer adds: “ The despatches of our ministers at the Courts of 
England and France declared that the prospect of recognition, 
of which they had formerly given such warm and sanguine 
assurances, had been overclouded by the disaster at New Or- 
leans. Mr. Slidell wrote from Paris that the French Government 
declared that ‘if New Orleans had not fallen our recognition 
could not have been much longer delayed.’ Mr. Mason, our 
minister at London, also referred to the opinion that at the time 
of the enemy’s capture of New Orleans our recognition was on 
the eve of accomplishment.” 

New Orleans having been placed under control of the army 
commanded by General Butler, Farragut despatched part of his 
fleet up the river, and soon Baton Rouge, Natchez and other 
towns as high as Vicksburg were in our possession. On May 
18 the advanced division, under Commander S. P. Lee, reached 
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the city of Vicksburg, and on the same day demanded the sur- 
render of the city and its defenses, which demand was met by a 
prompt refusal. The force at hand being small, Commander 
Lee awaited the arrival of additional vessels from below, and on 
the 28th the bombardment was begun and kept up diligently for 
two weeks without effect. In the latter part of June Farragut's 
entire squadron and Porter’s mortar fleet, together with trans- 
ports containing four regiments of infantry, lay below the 
batteries. 

In the meantime a fleet of gunboats had been formed and 
put into active service on the upper portion of the river. In the 
summer of 1861 Commander John Rodgers had purchased three 
Uhio river steamers at Cincinnati, which he had converted into 
gunboats, and which arrived at Cairo on August 12. 

The first engagement in which they participated was at Bel- 
mont on November 7. During the night of the 6th two of them, 
the Tyler and the Lexington, conveyed the transports, contain- 
ing the forces of Brigadier-General Grant, down the river from 
Cairo, and on the morning of the 7th protected the landing of 
the troops near Belmont. They engaged the enemy’s batteries, 
consisting of twenty guns, and rendered important service by 
firing into the Confederate ranks, covering the withdrawal of the 
troops and protecting their transports. 

In September, 1861, Captain Andrew H. Foote arrived in St. 
Louis to take command of the Mississippi flotilla, consisting of 
the three gunboats already mentioned, nine thin iron-clad vessels 
and thirty-eight mortar boats in course of construction. When 
four of the iron-clads were ready for service Flag-Officer Foote 
and General Grant resolved upon a combined attack upon Fort 
Henry on the Tennessee river. At noon on February 6, 1862, 
the Flag Officer began the bombardment of Fort Henry, and in 
less than an hour and a half the fort was surrendered by General 
Tilghman. General Grant’s troops, sent to invest it in the rear, 
were so delayed by swollen streams and the condition of the 
roads that they did not arrive until after the surrender. Three 
of the vessels then proceeded up the Tennessee as far as Flor- 
ence, Ala., taking some -valuable prizes, among others a large 
steamer which was being converted into a gunboat by the Con- 
federates. The Flag Officer, with a portion of his flotilla and 
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several transports with reinforcements of 8000 men for General 
Grant, proceeded to the Cumberland river, where, on February 
14, they took part in the attack on Fort Donelson. However, 
the fire from the fort was so damaging to the fleet that they were 
compelled to retire, so that the credit of the surrender to General 
Grant on the following day cannot be shared to any great extent 
by the Navy. 

Subsequently the Conestoga and Cairo ascended the Cum- 
berland, and on the roth seized Clarksville and the three forts 

which defended it. The flotilla, reinforced by mortar boats 
and accompanied by transports containing the troops under 
General Buford, moved down the Mississippi, arriving at Colum- 
bus on March 4, when they discovered that the enemy had 
evacuated that stronghold after their line of defense had been 
broken by the capture of Forts Henry and Donelson. 

Continuing down the river the fleet approached Island No. 
10, where the Confederates in large numbers had fortified them- 
selves, having materially strengthened the defenses of a position 
which possessed many natural advantages. 

On the 15th the mortar vessels were placed in position and 
began a siege lasting twenty-three days, during which two of the 
gunboats, the Carondolet and Pittsburgh, ran past the batteries 
under fire from forty-seven guns, to co-operate more directly with 
the army of General Pope below the Island, and succeeded in 
silencing the batteries which had been erected to prevent the 
troops from crossing the river and attacking the position in the 
rear. -As soon as the army prepared to cross the enemy began 
evacuating, and on April 8 the island was surrendered to Flag- 
Officer Foote. All the works of the enemy, their batteries on 
the mainland, several steamers, immense quantities of arms and 
ammunition and of stores and supplies of all kinds appertaining 
to an army, and a large number of prisoners were captured. No . 
single battle-field had yet afforded such visible fruits of victory 
as had been gathered at Island No. to. 

During the siege of Island No. 10 the Confederates had not 
been idle at Fort Pillow, 130 miles below; General Beaure- 
gard’s engineers had been busily engaged constructing a power- 
ful system of water-batteries and fortifications. 

From Island No. 10 Foote moved down to assist General 
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Pope in assailing the new stronghold, before which he arrived on 
April 13. The mortar fleet began to bombard the works, but the 
army of General Pope being ordered to Corinth, the plan for a 
combined attack could not be carried out. On May Io the Con- 
federate fleet of rams and gunboats lying below Fort Pillow 
steamed up above the fort and attacked the Union flotilla, now 
under the temporary command of Captain Charles H. Davis. An 
exciting contest of an hour’s duration ensued, resulting in the re- 
treat of the enemy with three of their gunboats disabled. 

The ram fleet under Colonel Ellet subsequently joined the. 
flotilla. On June 4 Fort Pillow was evacuated, and the river was 
now open to Memphis, whither the fleet at once proceeded, arriv- 
ing on the evening of the 5th ata point a mile and a half above 
the city, where the vessels anchored for the night. At daylight 
the next morning the enemy’s fleet of eight vessels, including 
gunboats, was discovered in front of the city. Five vessels of 
the flotilla and two of the rams moved down and engaged them. 
A running fight took place lasting an hour and ending in the 
capture or destruction of all the enemy’s vessels but one, and in 
the immediate surrender of the city. The capture and occupa- 
tion of Memphis was another step towards the realization of the 
great object of opening the navigation of the Mississippi, which 
was persistently demanded by the Western States. 

It was a serious blow to the South, for although it did not 
open the Mississippi, it gave us extraordinary facilities for almost 
daily reinforcements of men and supplies, and for the preparation 
of expeditions to penetrate to the heart of the Confederacy. 

On June 29 Flag-Officer Davis proceeded down the river 
with part of his flotilla and six mortar boats, and on July 1 came 
in sight, above Vicksburg, of a portion of Admiral Farragut’s 
fleet, which had passed the batteries the night before. 

The mortar vessels above and below the city then united ina 
bombardment of the defenses, but, being unable to accomplish 
anything without the co-operation of a large military force, the 
siege was abandoned on July 27. 

In the meantime the Confederate ram, Arkansas, had come 
out of the Yazoo river, and, after a sharp encounter with the 
Carondolet and Tyler, succeeded in passing through the fleets of 
Farragut and Davis under the batteries of the city. Twice 
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subsequently she was unsuccessfully attacked by our vessels at 
her place of refuge, right under the guns of Vicksburg. 

The latter part of 1862, and the early part of 1863, com- 
‘prised the most active period in the history of the Mississippi 
Squadron, now under the command of Acting’ Rear-Admiral 
Porter. 

In November and December two expeditions up the Yazoo 
were made to clear that river of torpedoes and other obstruc¢- 
tions, to prevent the erection of batteries at its mouth, and to 
provide a safe landing-place for the forces under Generals Sher- 
man and McClernand in the campaigns against Vicksburg. 

On January 11, 1863, the fleet took an effective part in 
the attack on Arkansas Post, which, after a protracted engage- 
ment at close quarters, resulted in the surrender of the por- 
tion of the garrison under Colonel Dunnington to Admiral 
Porter, and the force under General Churchill to General Mc- 
Clernand. In addition to the cannon and small arms captured, 
the number of prisoners was estimated at 5000. 

In March Admiral Porter, with five gunboats, four mortar- 
boats and four tugs, made the ascent of Steel’s bayou, and, 
thence along Black bayou and Deer creek, penetrated into 
the interior, with the view to widen the channel and effect an 
entrance into the Yazoo river, and thereby make his way to 
the rear of Vicksburg. Another detachment, under Lieutenant- 
Commander Watson Smith, entered Yazoo pass for the purpose 
of obtaining control of the Coldwater, Tallahatchie, Yallabusha 
and Yazoo rivers, by which the forces in Vicksburg received a 
good share of their supplies. 

The obstacles in the way being almost insurmountable—the 
intricate bayous being so narrow, that the enemy found no diffi- 
culty in felling trees and filling up the channels in front and 
rear—both expeditions returned with vessels badly battered and 
damaged, their only recompense for their hardships and failure 
being the destruction of some steamers and large quantities of 
cotton belonging to the enemy. The return, however, was for- 
tunate, for success would have brought about only the evacu- 
ation of Vicksburg, not the capture of Pemberton’s army. 

On April 16 part of the fleet, for the purpose of enabling 
the forces of Generals McPherson and McClernand to cross the 
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river and effect a landing on the east bank, ran the gauntlet at 
Vicksburg under a terrific fire from the batteries, which had full 
play upon the vessels for an hour. Yet, the damage to the ves- 
sels was very slight, owing, in great measure, to the precautions 
taken to protect them. 

On the 29th Admiral Porter attacked the formidable bat- 
teries at Grand Gulf, extending for a mile along the river, and, 
after a bombardment of five and a half hours, succeeded in 
silencing the lower batteries. The attack was renewed in the 
evening, and, under cover of the fire, all the transports contain- 
ing troops were taken down in safety. Such was the severity of 
the battle that on three of the vessels there were seventy-nine 
killed and wounded. On the same day part of the fleet, under 
Lieutenant-Commander K. R. Breese, was engaged in a feigned 
attack on Haine’s Bluff, made in concert with General Blair’s 
division of General Sherman’s army, to divert the attention of 
the enemy from the real attack on Grand Gulf and other oper- 
ations below; and on the two following days a part was em- 
ployed in transporting General Grant’s army across the river at 
a point about two miles below Grand Gulf. On May 3 the fleet 
steamed up to Grand Gulf to renew the attack on the batteries 
there ; but it was found they had been abandoned. 

Admiral Porter. then proceeded to the Red river, which he 
ascended as far as Alexandria, and took possession of that city 
holding it until the arrival of General Banks. 

On the 15th he crossed over to Yazoo river to co-operate 
with General Grant, and on the 18th he despatched six gun- 
boats up that river, which succeeded in opening communication 
with the forces of Grant and Sherman, and supplying them with 
provisions. 

On the evening of the 21st he received word from General 
Grant that he was going to attack the works at Vicksburg at 10 
o'clock A. M. the next day, and asking him to shell the batteries 
from 9.30 P. M. to 9.30 A.M. Six mortars, which had been pre- 
viously placed in position, now played on the works and town 
all night, while the Benton, Mound City and Carondelet shelled 
the water batteries and other places where the enemy’s troops 
might seek rest. At 8 in the morning all the vessels opened on 
the hill batteries and silenced them. 
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The vessels then advanced to within 440 yards of the 
water batteries, and at that distance engaged their fire for 
two hours without cessation. Again on the night of June 19 
the Admiral was notified by General Grant that he was going 
to open a general bombardment on the city at 4 o’clock next 
morning. After midnight a 100-pounder rifle, a 10-inch gun 
and a g-inch gun, mounted on scows, were placed close to the 
point opposite the city, protected by the bank. At the hour 
named all the shore batteries and the guns on the scows and 
mortars, and, a little later, the gunboats, opened a heavy fire, 
which they maintained with vigor, all the time advancing and 
throwing shells into all the batteries along the hills: There was 
no response—the batteries were deserted. 

The fall of Vicksburg, the history of General Pemberton’s 
surrender to General Grant on July 4, and the parole of 27,000 
prisoners need not be recapitulated here. 

The credit of the investment and capture of Vicksburg is 
chiefly due, and has been freely accorded by the Navy, to the 
Army. But the fleet was a powerful auxiliary. It furnished the 
Army with bases of supplies and reinforcements. The mortar- 
boats were at work for forty-two days, without intermission, 
throwing shells into all parts of the city. Five 8-inch, two g-inch, 
two 44-pounder rifles, and four 30-pounder shell guns were 
landed from the gunboats and mounted in the rear of Vicks- 
burg, at the request of corps commanders, and whenever officers 
and men could be spared, they were sent with the guns. The 
necessity and the value of the co-operation of the fleet were fully 
recognized .by General Grant, between whom and Admiral Porter 
there had never been a disagreement, and such was General 
Sherman’s appreciation of the value of his services that on the 
day of the surrender he wrote to the Admiral : 

No event of my life could have given me more personal pride or pleasure than 
to have met you to-day on the wharf at Vicksburg. To you remains the task of pre- 
venting any more Vicksburgs or Port Hudsons on the bank of the great inland sea. 

The day of our nation’s birth is consecrated and baptized anew in a victory won 
by the united Navy and Army of our country. God grant the harmony and mutual 
respect that exists between our respective commanders and shared by all true men of 


the joint service may continue forever, and serve to elevate our national character 
threatened with shipwreck. 


(To be continued.) 





THE CONTINENTAL ARMY AT TOTOWA. 


BY CHARLES BURR TODD. 


There came into my hands recently the Order Book of the 
Continental Army for the period that it lay encamped on and 
about the heights of Totowa, on the Passaic, in what is now the 
environs of the flourishing city of Paterson, N. J. 

Portions of the book possess very great interest from the de- 
tails of camp life given, and especially of the morale and findings 
of courts-martial. 

Nearly all of the Northern Army was encamped at Totowa 
from October 9, 1780, to November 27, 1780. Washington com- 
manded in person. Lafayette with his Light Infantry Corps, and 
Major Lee’s Virginia Troop of Light Horse held the left, while 
the main army was encamped on a broad plateau extending from 
the Passaic to Preakness mountain, a half mile in width and from 
fifty to one hundred and fifty feet above the river. The “ grand 
parade ” was near the falls of the Passaic, now the Second ward 
of Paterson. The “line” extended from Preakness hills and 
Wagraw on the left, to Lower Preakness and Singach on the 
right, a distance of six or seven miles. Washington’s headquar- 
ters were at Colonel Theunis Dey’s; in a lovely secluded valley. 
Lafayette’s were at Samuel Van Dam’s, about a mile from the Dey 
house. General Knox with the Artillery Corps lay a mile dis- 
tant, and the main body of the army from three to four miles 
distant from headquarters, the Light Horse two to four miles, the 
extreme left seven to eight miles. These details seem necessary 
in order to render the extracts from the Order Book, which fol- 
low, intelligible. 

The first entry is : 


HEADQUARTERS, ToTOWAY, October 11, 1780. 
Brig. Gen. Wayne 
Colo. Streator 
FOR TO-MORROW. Lt. Colo. Littlefield 
. Major Winslow 
Olivers. 
As the Soldiers have begun to build Chimneys for their tents the Genl. desires 


that the Commanding officers of regiments and companies will be particularly atten- 
tive in seeing that the funnels are raised so much above the ridgepole of the tents as 
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to prevent damage from the fire which heretofore has been very injurious to the tents 
of the army. ; 

22 Wagoners to be drafted from the line and sent to the Grand Parade to-morrow 
at guard mounting. 


Further extracts : 


At the Genl. Court martial whereof Colo. Jackson was President—25th of ‘Sept. 
last—Capt. Andrew Porter of the Artillery was tried upon the following charges—for 
falsely and maliciously misrepresenting the conduct of Colo. Thos. Proctor as an offi- 
cer, in saying he discharged soldiers of his regiment for his private gain thereby de- 
frauding the United States and from the same false and malicious view did say that he 
had not more than 30 or 40 men in his Regiment on the western expedition under 
Genl. Sullivan—and for conduct unbecoming an officer and gentleman towards Colo. 
Proctor in the above-mentioned instances—The Court ‘are of opinion that Capt. Por- 
tor is not guilty of either of the charges against him and do acquit him. 

Capt. Daniel Pendleton of the Regt. of Artificers was tried at the same Count 
for defrauding the United States in the following instances : 

Ist. For dating men back from the time of their enlistment. 

2nd. For discharging two men, one of whom was a deserter from his company, 
and. the other had never joined, and taking money for such discharges, and returning 
others in their room that were enlisted by his Sergt., who were strangers to the matter; 
also for keeping such bounties, encouragement and wages from September 1777 to 
February 1778 for his own use. — 

3d. For leaving at Croton as a pledge for his reckoning some spades ordered by 
Major Howe to be carried from King’s Ferry to White Plains. 

The Court are of opinion thatthe facts contained in the Ist charge and first part 
of the 2d charge against Capt. Pendleton are supported—but from the evidence in the 
case it appears that Capt. Pendleton’s conduct arose from a mistaken. zeal ‘to serve the 
Public, and in others from an erroneous judgment. They therefore acquit Capt. Pen- 
dleton of defrauding the United States in either case though they think his conduct 
very reprehensible. 

It appears to the Court on the latter part of the 2d charge that Capt. Pendleton 
has not kept the Bountys—that he has kept part of the wages drawn in the names of 
Barnes & Hooker for his own use but by their consent—and that he is not guilty of 
defrauding the United States in this instance. 

The Court find the 3d charge not supported and entirely groundless. 

Mr. John Cristie, F. master to Genl. Clinton’s Brigade, was likewise tried at 
the same Court for giving certificates for a number of horses more than he had to the 
inhabitants of Sevanting burgh—the Court is of the opinion that Mr. Christie is not 
guilty. 

Major Parre’s Corps of Riflemen are permitted to try their Rifles between the 
hours of 3 & 5 in the afternoon. 

DIVISION ORDERS. 

A fatigue party of 20 men, under the direction of a Regimental Quarter- 
master, is to repair in an effectual manner the fence that encloses the field of wheat 
near the encampment, leaving convenient passages to the Springs. All officers, in 
particular those of the day, Police, and Guards, are desired to attend to a Genl. 
order of the 21st of Sept. last Respecting fences. 

Commanding Officers of Regiments are desired to deliver to the B. Inspectors 
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an account particularizing the manner how the loss of arms and accouterments in 
their respective regiments happened since the 13th of July last. 


Can any of our readers give the key to the following caba- 
listic letters and numbers that appear on the Orders of the Day 
for Friday, October 13 (1780)? 


C. S.S. C. D. fr. P. Brig. Genl: Huntington 
I. I. 3. 4. 1.I—5 L Colo: Nixon 
Fatigue . Lt. Colo: Vose 

Major: Chapman 

B. M: Ashley 


Two subs., 2 sergt. & six rank & file for fatigue to morrow to repair the roads 
and Bridges to be furnished with 2 days provision. 

At a C. Martial held at Fort Pitt the 11th of Aug. last Colo. Gibson, Prest. 
Capt. Thomas Beale of the Maryland Independent Corps was tried for discharging a 
soldier after having been duly enlisted and receiving his Regimental clothing, through 
private and interested views thereby defrauding the United States—found guilty, being 
a breach of the Ist article, 12th section, of the Articles of War, and sentenced to be 
dismissed the service. 

At this same Court, David Gambel, a soldier of the ‘‘ 8th Penn. Reg.’’ was tried 
for desertion and for having counterfeit money in his possession—found guilty and 
sentenced to suffer death. Also Peter Davis of the 9th Virginia Regt. but on the 
intercession of the Court the Commander-in-Chief was ‘pleased to pardon him.’’ 


Here is the order for a Court Martial, under date of Satur- 
day, October 14 (1780): 

A G. Court Martial te assemble next Monday 9 o’clock at the President’s Mar- 

quee for the trial of all persons brought before them. Colo. Bailey to preside, Lt. 


Colo. Vose, Major Winslow, a capt. from each Brigade of Infantry & two from the 
Artillery are appointed members—all persons concerned to attend. 


This order follows: 


The troops will attend Divine Service at 4 o’clock in the afternoon to-morrow. 


Oct. 15th (1780). 

The Issuing Commissarys are to deliver all their sheep and calves’ skins to the 
Field Commissary of Military Stores, with the Post of Artillery who will have them 
properly dressed for drum heads. 

In the present divided state of the army, the following is to be the order of battle 
—The 2d Pennsy. and the Ist and 2d Masstts Brigades will compose the Ist Line— 
The 2d Connecticut, and the 3d and 8th Masstts, the 2d Line. The Right Wing will 
consist of the Penna. and Connecticut Brigades and the Command of Major Gen 
Lord Stirling—and the left of the 4th Masstts Brigade commanded by Major Gen St 
Clair;—The Light Infantry with the Rifle Corps under Major Parre, and Lee’s legion 
will compose the advanced corps of the army under command of Major Gen. Marquise 
de Lafayette—An alarm will be communicated from the park by two guns as usually. 

In forming the order of battle at any other time—Moyland’s dragoons will take 
post on the right & the Marchausie with Bodkins troops on the left of the first line. 
The Park will be in the centre of the 2d line. 
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As Headquarters are somewhat remote from Camp & it is inconvenient for the 
officers of the day to attend as heretofore the General dispenses with their attendance 
while we remain in the present position. When there is nothing more than common 
in the report. He hopes & expects to have the pleasure of the company of the relieved 
officers as usual at dinner, at which time their report may be handed him. 

At a Gen. Court Martial held at Charles town, N. H. on the 21st of April last 
Lt. Col. Com. Reed, President, Brigadier General Jacob Katz D Q M Genl. at Coos 
appeared before the Court upon the following charge: 

For suffering a quantity of Beef at Coos to take damage through his inattention 
and Neglect contrary to his engagement and duty. Plead ‘‘not guilty,’’ but ne 
prosecutors appearing to support the charges the Court adjourned without day. 


It appears from an Order that the Brigade Major of the 
Day furnished the Captain of the Day with the Parole and 
countersign on the Grand Parade, who gave it to the officers 
commanding the camp guards at their respective divisions. 


Oct. 16 (1780). 

Regtl Surgeons are requested to send such sick as are proper objects for Hos- 
pitals, to the Flying Hospital at George Doremus’, Lord Stirling’s former Quarters, 
on the Pompton Road. 

A return of shirts actually wanting (estimated at one per man) by the Corps of 
Artillery, Infantry and Cavalry, to be made to morrow at Orderly time, none to be 
included but those enlisted for the war or a term beyond the expiration of the present 
year.—The Light Infantry to be included in the return of the Sage to which they 
respectively belong. 

The State Clothiers are strictly enjoined to make returns at the same time [of] 
any clothing they may have upon hand. 

N. B. The levies are not to be included, 

Oct. 17 (1780). 

A Regt. from the 2d Connecticut Brigade to take post at the Notch and relieve 
Major Parre who is to join the Light Corps of the army. 

Oct. 18th (1780). 

The Court Martial of which Major Walbridge is President have tried William 
Cochs, soldier in the 7th Regt., for desertion, find him guilty and sentence him to 
receive 100 lashes on his naked back. 


WING ORDERS. 


Lord Stirling requests that a Return of the names of the Commissioned Officers 
in the Right Wing may be made and handed to him by the Sub Inspectors of the 
Army. 

Oct. 19 (1780). 

Twelve wagoners to be drafted from the Line and sent to the Orderly Office this 
afternoon at I o’clock. 

The Honble the Congress have been pleased to make the following promotions 
and appointments :— 

B. Genl. Smallwood to the rank of Major General, Colo. Daniel Morgan to the - 
rank of B. General. Mr. Ephraim Skinner, Commys Genl. of prisoners. Dr Wm 
Shippen, Jr, Director Genl. Doctor John Cochran, Chief Physician and Surgeon 
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Genl. of the army. Dr James Croyk [Craik] Doctor Malachi Treat, Dr. Charles 
Mac Knight, chief Hospital Physicians. Thomas Bond, Jr., Isaac Ledyard, Purvey- 
ors. Dr. Andrew Craige Apothecary. Wm. Johanat Asst. Apothecary. 

The Honbl. the Congress have been pleased in just abhorrence of the perfidy of 
his conduct to pass the following act—Resolved that the Board of War be & hereby 
is. directed to rase from the Register of the names of the officers of the United States 
the name of Benedict Arnold. 

Oct. 20 (1780). 

The Grand Parade is changed to a field between Genl. St. Clair’s & Genl. Hun- 
tington’s Quarters. 

The officer Commanding the Provost Guard is upon the requisition of the Presi- 
dent of a Court Martial to send the Prisoners demanded under a proper guard to the 
Court. Should circumstances at any time render the making a detachment from the 
Provost Guard unsafe, the officer is to acquaint the President that an escort may be 
obtained from the troops nearest to hand. 

The Court of Inquiry . . . have reported respecting the ccnduct of Lt 
Colo. Jackson, and Lt Ball the evening the Division crossed the North River—their 
opinion is that neither is reprehensible but that the alteration proceeded from the de- 
gree of confusion frequently attendant om such night movements without design on 
either part. 


The frequency of charges made by one officer againt an- 
other which were found to be groundless on coming before a 
Court Martial'led Washington to take the above finding for a text 
on which to give a little wholesome advice. 


The General . . . takes the opportunity to express his Wishes that when- 
ever a misunderstanding takes place between officers, they, and all concerned for 
them would with martial frankness endeavor to investigate the true state of facts with 
the view of giving due satisfaction to the aggrived party. However a sense of in- 
justice comports with the dignity of an officer it highly behoves him that his resent- 
ments are well grounded; otherwise they betray a want of ingenuity & candor, quali- 
ties as ornamental to an officer as they are essential to a gentleman. 

Courts may be necessary but the multiplicity of them is very troublesome and 
bring no honor to the Line. 

Oct. 25th (1780). 

The Funnels of the chimneys which are not already raised above the tents are 
without delay to be completed. 


There are the following announcements of the success of the 
patriots at King’s Mountain. 
Oct. 27 (1780). 

The General has the pleasure to congratulate the army on an important advantage 
lately obtained in North Carolina over a corps of 1400 men British troops and new 
levies commanded by Colo. Ferguson. 

The Militia of the neighboring’ Country under Colos Williams, Shelby and 
“others assembled to the amount of 3000 men detached 1600 of their number on horse- 
back to fall in with Ferguson's party on its march to Charlotte—They came up 
with them at a place called Kings Mountain advantageously posted, and gave them a 
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total defeat in which Colo. Ferguson with 150 of his men were killed, 300 made 
prisoners and 1500 stands of arms taken. On our part the loss was inconsiderable. 
We have only to regret that the brave Colo. Williams was mortally wounded. 

This advantage will in all probability have a very happy influence upon the suc- 


cessive operations in that quarter. It is a proof of the spirit and resources of the 
country. z 


Oct. 28 (1780). 
All the arms that are not stamped on the barrel with the mark of the United 
States are to be immediately marked with the letters U. S. 
Oct. 31 (1780). 
While we continue in the present position the post rider will leave camp at noon 
every Thursday instead of Friday morning. Letters therefore must be handed to the 
post office (at the Park) in time for the mail to be made up by that hour. 


Under date of November 3, 1780, Justus Wood for deser- 
tion was ordered to run the gauntlet through the Connecticut 
Division, naked from the waist upward. 


Sunday, Nov. 26.(1780). 

The army will march to-morrow morning. Drums will beat at 9, the assembly 
at half-past 9 and the march will commence precisely at 10. The Q. Mr. Genl. will 
furnish the route & Orders of March. The troops are to draw and carry three days 
bread or flour as there are not wagons for the purpose. 

The Genl. presents his thanks to the Marquis De la Fayette & the officers & men 
under his command for the excellent order and soldierly dispositions which have been 
conspicuous in the corps. , 





THE WIDOW’S PRAYER. 
Dedicated to the Holland Society. 


BY MARY L. D. FERRIS. 


Doubtless, you’ve heard of Madam Bogardus— 
Trinity Church lies on part of her farm— 
Possibly you are some kin to the lady, 
Therefore, you'll pardon my spinning this yarn. 
Madam had wealth as well as position ; 
Madam was comely and Madam was coy, 
When, as a widow, she captured the Dominie, 
Life was still brimming with youth and with joy. 


What was her ancestry? History says not; 
Only tradition supplies the lost chain. 
William of Orange, the Prince, was her Grandsire ; 
Tryn Janse, the mid-wife, her mother. In vain 
Search we the records to vouch for the noble birth. 
That she was comely sufficed the young maid ; 
And if a woman possesses this attribute, 
Homage will sooner or later be paid. 


When as a mere child she married van Maesterlandt, 
Roeloffsse Jansen he’s generally known, 

All eyes were turned on the thriving New Netherland, 
Now to a prosperous settlement grown. 

As little voices were heard in Annetje’s home, 
Roelofisse urged that they sail o’er the sea, 

Health in his sturdy frame, wealth lay ahead of them, 
Wealth and success inthe land of the free. 


De Heer van Rensselaer heard of the Hollander, 
Called him to Amsterdam, gave him a place 
On the domain in the New Netherland, 
Granted van Rensselaer by the King’s grace. 
With his young family, Roelofisse Jansen, 
Full of man's vigor and brimming with life, 
Came to the province to face all its dangers, 
Brave and undaunted; but his young wife 


Pined for the friends she had left in the Fatherland, 
Missed the refinements and comforts of home. 

Here was a race whose whole life was a struggle, 
Work was existence and pleasure unknown. 

Toil aged van Maesterlandt ; Annetje's figure 
Rounded more perfectly, eyes shone more bright. 

Roeloffsse smoothed as he could the rough places, 
Bore all the hardships and fought a good fight. 














The Widow's Prayer. 


But the strain told on the resolute settler, 
And in two years * he slept in the Lord,” 
Leaving his wife with four little children, 
And, for those days, quite a neat little hoard. 
All of New Amsterdam mourned for the good man; 
Spoke of his virtues, and just was their praise; 
Faithful and honorable, true to his home ties, 
Qualities often quite rare in these days. 


Foremost of those to console the young widow 
Came the good Dominie, “ Madam,” he said, 
‘Mourn not the man the just Lord has translated, 
Think of the living and not of the dead.” 

Picture the Dominie, urbane and courteous, 
Culture, refinement, a part of his life, 

Flattered and courted, and eagerly welcomed, 
Yet having not even thought of a wife. 


Many the glances from Netherland maidens, 
Many the smiles, and ’twas said, in Love Lane, 
That the good man always meeting a score or two, 
Vowed that he never would walk there again. 
Are you surprised then, that Madam Annetije 
Cheered when he entered, and smiled as of yore, 
Burgher and Jufvrouw exchanged knowing glances, 
As night by night he would pass by their door. 


Six months of mourning, and lo, the fair widow 
Sat as of old on the stoop, by her side 

Sometimes Vrouw Bancker, and sumetimes the Dominie, 
And the good Governor laughed till he cried, 

That the old Dominie, so long a celibate, 
Should by a widow be captured so fast, 

Meantime the Dominie threatened and thundered, 
Preaching, “‘ Repent, or damnation at last!” 


For if youfancy New Amsterdam’s parson 
Always was pleasant..and smiling, and bland, 
You should have heard him preach at the Governor, 
And other men standing high in the land. 
Fearless and masterful, wielding great power, 
True to his cause, tho’ his zeal was misspent, 
He hascome down to us full of the energy 
Needed in one to a new country sent. 


Faults he had many, I would not condone them, 
Punch he could brew of the very best sort, 

And when once brewed, he could quaff it ad Aiditum ; 

Now it is true that the Synod of Dort 
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Does not uphold such a liberal preacher, 
Yet he had virtues outweighing this crime, 
And his position was somewhat peculiar, 
Judge then the man in the light of his time. 


Having defended the gallant old Dominie— 
Would I could show you some points in his life— 
Let us return to the little Dutch widow, 
Whom he was trying to win for his wife. 
One stormy evening, ’twas late in November, 
Children in bed, and communing with self, 
Madam Annetje spun by the fireplace, 
Tiled with quaint views from the City of Delft. 


Ob, how she needed some one to advise her, 

Manage the farm.and train the young minds; 
Sighing, she put a fresh log on the fire, 

Fastened the half-door, and barred all the blinds. 
Just then came a soft tap on the knocker, 

What made her heart beat and flushed all her face? 
Was she afraid of some stray, prowling Indian, 

Asking for food and a bed’on the place ? 


No, Madam Annetje, only the Dominie 
Brings such a look in those lovely brown eyes. 
Opening the upper door, asking “ Who is it ?” 
Feigning a very indifferent surprise, 
Madam admits the comforting Dominie, 
Draws up a settle and bids him sit down, 
Asks him to tell her how Hendrick van Dyck is, 
And any other chance news in the town. 


Says she is sad, has been thinking of Roelofisse, 
How much she needs his advice and his care. 

Surely she’s asked the good God to direct her, 
Yet he has seemed not to answer her prayer. 

“ Nay, say not so, I have come for that purpose, 
See I am lonely, need counsel and rest, 

Guide thou my life, I will care forthee tenderly, 
Come, let me press thy dear head to my breast, 


“Comfort thy sore heart, and take all thy cares away, 

Bring up thy children, attend to thy land, 

Lead thee in pleasant ways—'tis the Lord’s doing— 
Thou needst help, here I give thee my hand. 

Lo! My poor heart thou hast had for a long space, 
E’en, when I told thee to mourn not the dead, 

God, in his mercy removed thy dear husband, 
Think of the living! I meant what I said. 
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“Surely thou readest the Scripture, and knowest 

That it is said man must not live alone, 

God foreordained this in Eden’s great garden, 
Making the woman from Adam’s rib bone. 

Didst thou not pray for some one to advise thee? 
Lo! here I stand, all I have at thy feet. 

Let us take up life’s burden together, 
Doing our part as seemeth most meet.” 


Only one answer made Madam Annetje, 
“T could not bury another husband,” 
‘* Nay, and thou shalt not ’’— How wisely it seemeth 
There are some things we cannot understand.* 
When the glad news was publicly known, 
How keen the interest, how great the chagrin, 
That she was deeply attached to the Dominie, 
Annetje boldly avowed —’twas no sin. 


Well, in due time they were wed in New Amsterdam, 
And what a gala array all things wore, 

Madam de Peyster provided the wedding feast, 
And in the twilight, when left at their door, 

In the whole province of Holland’s possessions, 
None were more happy, and just here I dare 

State that the well known Madam Bogardus 
Received a husband in answer to prayer. 





* Madam Bogardus survived her husband twenty-seven years. 





AUTOGRAPH DEPARTMENT. 


BIDDING AT AUCTION.—Agents who accept orders for purchasing auto- 
graphs at auction, have a very peculiar and unfair way of attending to such 
bids. For instance, if A leaves a bid of $50 on a certain item ina sales cata- 
logue, and B should desire the same item, the dealer tells B that he has a 
bid of $50 already, then B leaves a bid of $55. Now, one would suppose from 
this that the dealer or agent, would start such item at a fraction over $50 for 
his customer B; (?) but such is not the case, he argues that B having left hima 
larger bid than A he has a perfect right to ignore A’s bid altogether in con- 
sideration of the fact that A could not get the item, being outbid by B. So 
consequently he purchases the item for B for a few dollars, if the case may 
be that there are no other competitors for the article atthe sale. Now, what I 
want to know is, is this fair to A? and would he not have bid $50 himself if 
he had been present at the sale? Is it fair to the person whose goods are 
being sold? Is it fair to the auctioneer who expends his time and money in 
circulating the catalogue of the sale throughout the country to encourage 
competition ? and would not any auctioneer or owner have a good cause at 
law for damages against any agent attending to orders in this manner? In 
equity I think they would, for certainly the agent in accepting bids for Aand 
B virtually assumes the réle of two different people at the sale, and I assert 
that he should start the article in question at a slight advance over and 
above his next to his highest bidder, as if both A and B were present at the 
sale the assumption is that A would bid up to $50, and B would bid over 
$50. Could not A if the item in question was bought for less than $50 com- 
pel the agent to surrender the same to him, as it was bought for less than his 
bid. I think he could, and I feel that there is not a court of justice in the 
country that would not uphold A in his claim. Although agents, as a rule, 
argue differently, still many of them occasionally dispose of their own stock 
at auction, then it is that they feel where the shoe pinches, as I can quote in- 
stances where they have gone to the auctioneer and asked him to attend to 
bids on certain items belonging to them, upon which they had two or more 
bids, thus taking the advantage of their bids to the fullest extent when the 
goods belonged to them, and acting entirely in the reverse, when the goods 
belonged to somebody else. Now, I write this as an appeal to the fair-minded 
public as a matter of justice, and hope that in the future when leaving bids 
with agents on autographs to be sold at auction, that they will have an under- 
standing with their agent, that they are to get any item or items that he may 
purchase under the amounts offered by them. It is your duty todoso. You 
may wish to sell some day, too, and then you will feel more strongly the 
weight of this assertion. Auctioneers are continually run down with com- 
plaints against agents, but they are powerless. The remedy is in the method 
I suggest, and I know that the major portion of my readers will agree with 
me. The auctioneer spends his money in advertising his sale to insure com- 
petition, and he should receive the benefit of the competition, either at the 
hands of the agent, or those private buyers who attend the sale in person. 


It is through him the agent gets his orders, and consequently he is entitled to 
the benefit of the same. 
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ARMAND, CHARLES TREFIN, MARQUIS DE LA 
ROUAIRE. 


French officer, who served as Brigadier-General in the American 


army during the Revolutionary War. 
Born in Fougéres, France, April 14, 1751. 
Died near Lambelle, France, January 30, 1793. 


In 1781 he became dissatisfied with the promotions in the army 


and returned to France, where he, out of his own means, pro- 


cured clothing and accoutrements, came back to America in 
time to participate in the siege of Yorktown, and the surren- 


der of Cornwallis. 
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ENCOURAGE YOUNG COLLECTORS.—It rests with the rising generation 
whether the art of collecting autographs is to be preserved, and it seems as 
if the dealers of to-day, with very few exceptions, have leagued together to 
choke off the young aspirants in that very interesting study, by charging 
outrageous prices for mere signatures of persons of whom full autograph 
letters are of little value. For instance, a certain New York dealer pur-" 
chased, at a recent sale of autographs, for a few cents each, several hun- 
dred bank cheques signed by James Madison. The price was fully all they 
were worth, considering the great number. Ina periodical issued by the 
said dealer he offers them to the public at the extremely (?) low price of 
$2.00 each—a profit of $1.95 on a 5-cent investment. Now, as this is the 
kind of material that advanced collectors do not want, and as it is just what 
the lad of fifteen or sixteen summers is looking for, and as the said lad has, 
in most cases, very few dollars to invest as a beginner, the price asked for 
this, and autographs of a like character, is so enormous in his eyes that 
he is discouraged at the very beginning, and is obliged to seek some other 
hobby wherein he will receive some value in return for his little savings. 

This instance of exorbitant charges is only one of many thousands that 
could be quoted. The habit of asking such outrageous prices for letters, 
etc., that old collectors would consider trash, has become almost a disease 
with most dealers, and their catalogues, when received by those in search of 
autographic treasures, in nine cases out of ten find their way into the waste 
basket, without any notice being taken of their contents. 

If we want to propagate the science of autograph collecting, we must 
educate the youth of the present generation by inculcating in him a desire 
to obtain the signatures of all the Presidents of the United States, the Govern- 
ors of the States, and so on; and, to do this we must place it within the 
scope of his limited capital to purchase such, and not scare him off at the 
very outset. If autographic collecting some forty or fifty years ago had 
entailed at the commencement such an outlay as it would to-day, what 
would have the collections of a Cist, a Leffingwell, a Teft or a Sprague 
amounted to? The groundwork of all these collections, which were worth 
thousands of dollars, was not formed by the grouping together of signatures 
and letters of little importance, but of men who had attained eminence, pur- 
chased by the pennies saved in the pocket of a schoolboy. 

Dealers, one and all, place your ordinary wares within reach of the 
boy ; let him pick over your stock, even if it dces take an hour to spend a 
few pennies. Those pennies are as much to him as dollars are to you. 
Have a kind word of encouragement always on your lips for him. He is 
the man of the future, on whom the success of your business will depend. 
“Kill not the goose that lays the golden egg ;”’ be satisfied with the penny 
and let him have the cake. The time is not far distant in this country, if 
this advice is not heeded, when an autograph dealer will be as scarce asa 
June bug in January. How many of you even now find it profitable to 
engage in ‘that branch of business alone? Be wise, ask less for your wares, 
be satisfied with a reasonable profit, and this will insure you more money, 
fresher stock and more customers, and a wider field for your business, both 
for recuperation and disbursement. 
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VAGARIES OF THE COLLECTOR.—For several years past the interest in 
autograph collecting seems to have centered entirely in letters and papers 
relating to the colonial period and the American Revolution. Heretofore, 
it was the aim and desire of the enthusiast to make his collection as varied 
and large as possible, taking in letters of all noted characters, not only of 
this country, but of the whole world. Various reasons have been ascribed 
for the change ;. but I am prone to think that the main one was the ridicu- 
lous prices charged by dealers for letters that were easily obtainable; and 
another, that the demand being brisk, dealers searched the country far and 
near and supplied the demand. Then the collector became fastidious, and: 
would only buy letters that contained items of historical interest; conse- 
quently, ordinary specimens found no buyers, dealers became languid, 
collectors were not induced to continue in their hobby, and of a natural 
course the interest soon centered in letters and documents not so easily 
obtained—such as collecting a set of the Signers of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, written in the year of the signing of that instrument; letters of 
the generals of the Revolutionary War, containing important information 
relative to military events, etc.—and of course when we take into consider- 
ation the vast number of collectors, and the comparatively small amount of 
such material to be had, it is easy to ascribe the réason to the market be- 
coming depleted, and enormous (?) prices being obtained (when I say 
enormous, I am comparing present prices with those of several years ago, 
the difference being from four hundred to six hundred per cent.).. I do not 
mean to infer that the present prices of Revolutionary material is too high, 
but am merely contrasting the past with the’present. In fact, I have always 
taken the view that this is a poor and a very unpatriotic country indeed, if 
among its sixty-five million of inhabitants the signature of Washington 
could not always find a purchaser at $50. 

Another reason for the high prices must not be overlooked. From 1890 
to 1893, several very important sales of General Washington’s papers and 
of Revolutionary letters were made in Philadelphia. They were so rich in 
letters of Washington and officers of the Revolution, teeming with narratives 
of the most interesting character, that they attracted the attention of the 
whole community, and then it was that several of our millionaires became 
interested, and contended for the possession of the various letters and docu- 
ments. The competition, of course, was spirited, and prices advanced 
much beyond what such papers usually sold for; but, thanks to their gener- 
osity, such matter now is more generally appreciated, and the public have 
a better idea of its value, as heretofore it was at the mercy of the dealer, 
who charged much or little, according to his instinctive idea of its value. 
The demand has caused much important material to be brought before the 
public that would otherwise have laid dormant for years to come, if not 
have been destroyed. 

It is not likely that many more Revolutionary papers exist, as the whole 
country has been stirred up to the importance of the occasion, and conse- 
quently the fever will—has already—seized the collector again for gathering 
letters of characters of a more modern date, which in after years will be 
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considered equally as great as our forefathers’. It will not be found an easy 
task even now to obtain good specimens of the generals of the War of 1812, 
the Mexican War and the Civil War, governors of the States, United States 
Supreme Court judges, etc. Many of them even now fetch large prices, and 
I predict that the advance within the next three years will be as rapid as 
the decline heretofore. A better investment could hardly be made, or a 
more useful study indulged in by those who have the time and money to 
expend. Collectors should bear this in mind, and be on the alert for any 
such material that may be offered either at public or private sale. 

In speaking of the desire for Revolutionary letters and documents, I 
should have mentioned that too little interest has been taken in the inferior 
officers of the Revolutionary War. I wish I had it in my power to stir up 
the enthusiasm of the autograph guild on this subject, as a very interesting 
series could be made in this line, and the search after the same would 
elucidate many obscure points in history, as well as bring forth many inter- 
esting narratives of those stirring times. 

STAN. V. HENKELS. 


HAMILTON.—On April 21, 1891, there was sold at sale of Washington relics 
in Philadelphia, a series of original letters and papers in relation to the controversy 
between James Monroe and Alexander Hamilton. The investigation that grew out 
of these charges, brought in the name of Mrs. Reynolds; and also showed the 
bitter feeling existing between Hamilton and Monroe, which nearly produced “an 
affair of honor” between them. The catalogue of this sale contains extracts from 
some of the letters—enough only to convey an idea of the importance of the col- 
lection. They were purchased by W. E. Benjamin, of 22 E. Sixteenth street, New 
York, for $310. S. V. H. 


ARNOLD.—A copy of Arnold’s letter to- Major André can be found in a cata- 
logue of “Washington Letters,” sold at Thomas Birch’s Sons, Philadelphia, Decem- 
ber 15, 1891, Lot 116. The catalogue can be seen at any Historical Society. 

S. V. H. 


De Haas.—John Philip De Haas was a brigadier-general in the Pennsylvania 
line during the Revolutionary War. His letter is worth from $10 to $50, according 
to its condition and contents. SV. Ht, 





CELEBRATIONS AND PROCEEDINGS. 


THE SONS OF THE REVOLUTION IN CALIFORNIA, at a meeting to 
commemorate the one hundred and nineteenth anniversary 
of the Battle of Bunker Hill, unanimously adopted the fol- 
lowing resolutions : 


WHEREAS, the Government of the United States has never pub- 
lished the correspondence, orders, returns and muster rolls of offi; 
cers, soldiers, sailors and marines, and other public documents 
relating to the War of the Revolution, which are on file in the 
Departments of State, Treasury, War, Navy and Interior ; be it 

Resolved, That the Board of Directors of the California Society 
Sons of the Revolution be, and it is hereby instructed to, prepare a 
Memorial to be presented to the Congress of.the United States, ask- 

ing for the enactment of such laws as will insure the speedy publication of the Archives 
of the Revolution, comprising not alone the data now in the possession of the Govern- 
ment, but as well the records of the original thirteen colonies, so as to make complete 
a connected official history of that most glorious epoch ; 

Resolved, That after the preparation of the Memorial as aforesaid, it shall be sent 
to the General Society and the several State Societies, Sons of the Revolution, asking 
their most hearty and prompt co-operation in the proper presentation of the same to 
Congress, and their best individual efforts in urging the historic necessity of the matter 
upon each Senator and Representative of their several States. 


In pursuance of these resolutions, the Board of Directors of the Cali- 
fornia Society prepared the following Memorial : 


We desire to call your attention to the fact that outside the limits of the original 
thirteen colonies there are no official or public records relating to the War of the Revo- 
lution, and to those in the far Western States, and especially upon the Pacific Coast, the 
obtaining of exact information and copies of rolls and records in this behalf is a labor 
involving much time, expense and patience. 

We suggest that official action upon the Memorial, or the general substance thereof, 
be had by each Society, and the results of such action be forwarded to the General 
Society, with a request that the General Society, as the representative of the united State 
Societies cause the same to be presented to Congress at a suitable time. 


In a circular letter to the State Societies, accompanying a copy of this 
Memorial, the president of the California Society said : 


To the Honorable the Senators and Representatives of the United States of America in 
Congress Assembled: 


Your petitioners respectfully represent that the unpublished archives of the United 
States Government, relating to the War of the Revolution, have never been assembled 
into one collection, but they are now distributed throughout the several Public Depart- 
ments, and, owing to past neglect and present lack of proper care, many valuable docu- 
ments have been mutilated and destroyed, and those remaining are rapidly becoming 
illegible. 

Never before in the history of the nation has there prevailed so universal and eager 
a desire to know the contents of these records, which contain information not elsewhere 
to be found, but which, in their present condition, are of no practical use to the country. 
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The necessity for absolute accuracy in the history of that heroic struggle for free- 
dom, as well as justice to those who, in what capacity soever, gave their all for the cause 
of liberty, require that the story of their sacrifices and their patriotism shall no longer 
be kept among the inaccessible archives of the Government, but that it shall become 
the official basis for a history of that period more complete than has yet been written. 

Wherefore your petitioners pray that laws may be passed by Congress which will 
provide for the publication of all the archives of the Government relating to the War of 
the Revolution, in a manner similar to that of the Official Records of the War of the 
Rebellion: That measures be adopted for including in such publication transcripts 
from the records of the original Thirteen States relating particularly to muster rolls of 
officers, soldiers, sailors and marines not embraced in the Government collection; and 
also for the gathering of such historical matter now contained in the various libraries 
of the country as may be necessary for this purpose. 

Given from the Hall of our Society, in the City of Los Angeles, this third day of 
September, 1894. 

THE SOCIETY OF SONS OF THE REVOLUTION, 
IN THE STATE OF CALIFORNIA. 
Attest: By HOLDRIDGE O. COLLINS, President. 

ARTHUR B. BENTON, Secretary. 

THE SONS OF THE REVOLUTION IN ILLINOIS dined at the Wellington 
Hotel, September 24, in commemoration of the adoption of the Consti- 
tution. The Rev. Dr. Walter Delafield presided, and responded to the 
toast of ‘‘ The Constitution.” The other toasts and those who responded 
were: 

“Influence of the Foreign Element on Our Laws,” Charles W. Dudley; ‘“ Practical 
Effects of the Revolution,” J. F. Kelley ; ‘‘ Genealogy and the United States,’’ Thomas 
Floyd-Jones ; ‘‘ The Citizen Soldiery,"” W. F. Adams; “ Illinois—The Mother of Patri- 
ots,"” The Rev. Thaddeus Snively; ‘“ Influence of the Farming Element Upon National 
Character,” George Read, of Belvidere. 

Capt. Philip Reade, U. S. Army, told of the sister Societies of Sons of 
the Revolution, of the uses of such Societies, and suggested certain things 
that the assembled Society might do to further the cause of patriotism. 


THE SONS OF THE REVOLUTION IN NEW YORK, upon invitation of the 
Revolutionary Soldiers’ Monument Committee of Tarrytown, N. Y., attended 
in a body, October 19, the anniversary of the surrender of Yorktown, the 
unveiling and dedicating of a monument erected by the citizens of Tarry- 
town, in the memory of seventy-six soldiers of the Continental army buried 
in the historical Sleepy Hollow Cemetery, at Tarrytown. The Sons and their 
guests went up the Hudson on the Mary fatten, chartered by them, in the 
morning. They were accompanied by many New York Daughters of the 
Revolution and Colonial Dames of America. Upon the arrival of the 
Sons of the Revolution the procession to the cemetery was formed—the 
Sons of the Revolution being accorded the position of honor in it. 

The parade formed at eleven o'clock, headed by C. T. Carpenter, grand 
marshal and aides, Charles McCutchen, John H. Briggs, Edward S. 
Yocom, F. R. Pierson, Charles Vanderbilt, W. H. Ely, Oscar McCoy, 
Horace Reynolds and C. T. Carpenter, Jr., headquarters bugler. Then 
came the Marine Band from the Cincinnati, followed by the .marines from 
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the two men-of war, Cincinnati and Dolphin, and the sailors, under the 
command of Lieut.-Com. J. D. J. Kelly. Next came the United States bat- 
tery from Fort Hamilton, under the command of Capt. Dillenbeck. Fol- 
lowing were the invited guests in carriages, the Fourth Separate company 
from Yonkers, G. A. R. posts, Sons of the Revolution with the Society's 
flag (see the frontispiece), the Society of Colonial Wars, with the Society's 
flag (see frontispiece to our No. 1.), the Tarrytown Fire Department, Fire 
Departments from Hastings, Irvington, Dobbs Ferry and Peekskill, Sons 
of Veterans and school children. 

The procession marched to Sleepy Hollow Cemetery, where the monu- 
ment was unveiled. Miss Mabel F. Requa, granddaughter of Capt. 
Samuel Requa, and a great-granddaughter of Glode Requa, was given the 
honor of unveiling the shaft. As the flag dropped the guns on the men-of- 
war and a battery at “Forty Acre Lot” belched forth a national salute. 
After the band played a national air, the Rev. Brockholst Morgan, D. D., 
chaplain of the Sons of the Revolution in New York, offered a prayer. 

The dedicatory address was delivered by Frederick Samuel Tallmadge, 
president-general of the Sons of the Revolution. Col. Tallmadge is a de- 
scendant of Maj. Tallmadge of Sheldon's Dragoons, but for whose intelli- 
gent foresight in foreseeing the consequences of André being sent on to 
Gen. Arnold by Col. Jameson, and the persuading of him to recall 
the order and quickly send after the detachment which had Major André in 
charge on the night of September 23, he would in all probability have 
escaped, and so his capture have beenin vain. M. D. Raymond made the 
presentation address, and the response was made by D. Ogden Bradley. 
After the exercises the parade returned through the streets of the village, 
where it was reviewed by the naval officers, headed by Rear-Admiral 
Meade, who represented the National Government at this function. The 
Admiral is always enthusiastic about American historical matters and the 
Patriotic-Hereditary Societies. His wife is a daughter of the late Admiral 
Hiram Paulding, and a granddaughter of John Paulding one of the captors 
of André, and kindred of several of the Paulding family whose memory is 
to be perpetuated by this Monument to the Soldiers of the Revolution. On 
his father’s side Admiral Meade is a descendant of the officer who had 
charge of the execution of Maj. André. 

The literary exercises were held in Music Hall at two o'clock in the 
afiernoon, presided over by Noah Davis. After Judge Davis made an in- 
troductory speech, he introduced the orator of the day, Judge Isaac N. 
Mills, of the Sons of the Revolution, of Mount Vernon; who delivered an 
eloquent address. i 

The monument stands on Battle Hill, overlooking the cemetery, a 
portion of an old Revolutionary redoubt thrown up about 1779 to guard the 
little wooden bridge over the Pocontico river. 

Sleepy Hollow Cemetery is a famous burial place. The remains of 
Washington Irving are interred there. Not far from the cemetery is the 
beautiful monument erected by the late Cyrus W. Field upon the spot 
where Maj. John André was captured in September, 1780, and who 
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paid the penalty of a spy at Tappan, on the other side of the Hudson. 
The monument is of Quincy granite, is about twelve feet in height and 
six feet square at the base. On the front of the monument is the inscrip- 
tion : 
1776. 1783. 
IN MEMORY 
of the 
OFFICERS AND SOLDIERS 
of the 
REVOLUTION, 
Who by Their Valor Sustained 
The Cause of LIBERTY 
and 
INDEPENDENCE 
On these Historic Fields. 


SS SS ee 


ero 


Erected 1894. 


The monument commemorates especially the deeds of Revolutionary 
soldiers buried within the limits of Sleepy Hollow Cemetery. The names 
of these men, many of whom took a very active part in the long struggle 
against Great Britain, are inscribed upon the remaining three sides of the 
monument. The list is as follows: 

Col. James Hammond, Sergt. Jacob Acker, 

Capt. Glode Requa, Sergt. Daniel Requa, 

Capt. William Dutcher, Sergt. James See, 

Capt. Sybert Acker, Sergt. J. Van Wart, 

Capt. Gilbert Dean, . Sergt. Isaac Martling, 

Capt. David Martling, Sergt. John Helliker, 
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Capt. Gabriel Requa, 
Capt. George Comb, 
Capt. Oliver Ferris, 
Adjt. Isaac Requa, 
Lieut. Joseph Requa, 
Lieut. J. Van Tassel, 
Lieut. Abraham Odell, 
Lieut. John Odell, 

Lieut. Samuel Youngs, 
Lieut. C. Van Tassel, 
Lieut. Isaac Van Wart, 
Lieut. John Van Wart, 
Lieut. Thaddeus Avery, 
Ensign Peter Paulding, 
Ensign Thomas Boyce, 
Ensign B. Swartwout, 
Commissary W. Paulding, 
Sergt. John Dean, 

Sergt. Staats Hammond, 


Benjamin Acker, 
Jacob Acker, 
Stephen Acker, 
Hendrick Bancker, 
Peter Bont, 

Abraham Boyce, 
Solomon Brewer, 
Jacob Buckhout, 
Edward Couenhoven, 
William Davids, 
Isaac Dean, 

Thomas Dean, 

John Delameter, 
Cornelius De Revere, 
John Foshay, 

John Hammond, 
John Jewel, 
Cornel'us Jones, 
Abram Martling, 
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Abram Martling, Jr., David See, 

David Martling, Peter See, 

John Martine, David Storms, 

Abraham Odell, John Storms, 

Isaac Odell, } Nicholas Storms, 

Joseph Paulding, John Van Tassel, 

Daniel Requa, Johannes Van Tassel, 

Gabriel Requa, Peter Van Tassel, 

James Requa, Sr., Isaac Van Wart, 

James Requa, William Van Wart, 

John Requa, Sr., Peter Van Wormer, 

John Requa, John Yerks, Sr., 

Abraham See, Joseph Youngs. 

Lieut.-Col. Hammond, whose name heads the list, had general com- 
mand of the militia in that part of the country during the greater part of 
the war. Tarrytown was a portion of that troublesome district known as 
neutral ground, and, although no big battles were fought there, skirmishes 
of more or less importance were continually taking place. Col. Hammond 
was a true patriot, and by his zeal and courage made the most of the lim- 
ited opportunities which came to him in his district. The old house which 
was his home is still standing about two miles east of Tarrytown. It was 
there that he was surprised and made prisoner by a squad of British in 
May, 1780, and was not liberated until late in 1781. 

Capt. Glode Requa was the descendant of a Huguenot family, early 
settlers in the Philipse Manor. Adjt. Isaac Requa was his son, and was a 
prisoner during a portion of the Revolution. Capt. Gabriel Requa and 
Lieut. Joseph Requa were near relatives of Capt. Glode Requa. 

Capt. William Dutcher was a sterling patriot, and, in a letter written in 
1776, shortly after the signing of the Declaration of Independence, he states 
that he offers his services for his country ‘‘ without ever expecting to make 
any demand of compensation for such services.” 

Capt. George Comb was a brother-in-law of Col. Hammond and a man 
of considerable ability. 

Lieut. Jacob Van Tassel was very active in the “neutral ground,” but 
he ventured too far at one time, and was captured, with several of his fol- 
lowers, near Croton river. A few weeks later the British burned his house. 

Sergt. John Dean was the officer who appointed Paulding, Williams 
and Van Wart to guard that portion of the road along which André hap- 
pened to pass on his fatal journey to New York. Sergt. Dean had a num- 
ber of exciting experiences during the war, and at one time, with a few of 
his men, succeeded in capturing a small detachment of British soldiers, 
several of whom were killed. 

Capt. Sybert Acker was a stalwart patriot soldier, and is said to have 
been the first officer—he was then an orderly—to call for volunteers from 
the colonial militia. 

Capt. Gilbert Dean was a strong partisan leader and good soldier. It 
is said that he fitted out a company of Rangers entirely at his own expense. 
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Capt. David Martling had up to 1778 been a lieutenant in Capt. Wil- 
liam Dutcher’s company, and he succeeded to his command. He was a 
trusted officer. 

Lieut. Abraham Odell served in the early part of the Revolution as one 
of the Westchester guides. He also, for some time, acted as adjutant and 
secretary to Gov.-Gen. George Clinton. 

Lieut. John Odell is said to have been the first man to respond to the 
call of Orderly-Sergt. Sybert Acker for patriot volunteers. He was a 
stalwart soldier and as such distinguished himself as one of the famous West- 
chester guides that a reward of £100 was offered for his capture; but he 
was so continually on the alert that, although he had some narrow escapes, 
he never fell into the enemy's hands. After the war he was colonel of a 
Westchester county militia regiment. 

Lieut. Samuel Youngs, during the early part of the war, was a volunteer 
in various companies; did service as a guide, and in 1782 was commis- 
sioned as lieutenant in a company attached to Sheldon’s Dragoons. 

Lieut. Cornelius Van Tassel and his kinsman, Peter Van Tassel, the 
latter a member of the Committee of Public Safety, had become so obnoxi- 
ous to the Tories and the British that on the night of November 17, 1777, 
they were captured at their homes by a strong detachment of the enemy 
sent for that purpose, their houses were burned, and they themselves com- 
pelled to suffer the indignity of being dragged to New York tied to their 
horses’ tails, where they were confined for eleven months in the Provost Jail. 

Lieut. Isaac Van Wart was commissioned as lieutenant, May, 1775, 
participating in the expedition against Canada of that year; had command 
of a platoon at Trenton, and in 1777 was commissioned as a lieutenant in 
Col. Philip Van Cortland’s regiment of the line. Lieut. Isaac Van Wart was 
the cousin of the Isaac Van Wart who was one of André’s three captors. 

Lieut. John Van Wart was slain on the field, March 4, 1782, on the 
return from the attack on the Tory Legion at Morrisania. 

Lieut. Thaddeus Avery was attached to a company of horse, and so 
served in the patriot cause. 

Ensign Thomas Boyce was wounded in the Morrisania expedition in 
March, 1782. 

Commissary William Paulding was from the first one of the most in- 
fluential men who supported the patriot cause. He was a member of the 
Provincial Congress, and on August 10, 1776, was appointed ‘‘ Commissary 
of the Militia raised or to be raised in this State northward of King's 
Bridge,’ and so continued to render efficient service during the entire period 
of the Revolution, as the result of which, owing to the depreciation of the 
currency and the inability of the government to make his promises to pay 
for supplies good, he was impoverished. 

Sergt. Jacob Acker, ‘‘ Rifle Jake,” as he was commonly called by 
reason of his skill and feats as a marksman, was a bold partisan and a 
deadly foe. Many a British or Tory marauder fell before his unerring aim. 

William Davids, while acting as a guide for the American army under 
General Howe, was wounded near Croton river on July 19, 1779, and left for 
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dead on the field, as Surgeon Ebenezer White graphically states in a certifi- 
cate: ‘‘ Wounded in a most shocking manner in both body and limbs, with 
both baul and bayonet, to the number of eighteen or nineteen wounds.” 
And yet he remarkably recovered. 

Joseph Youngs was a member of the Committee of Public Safety, as 
well as a member of Capt. Gabriel Requa's company of militia. He was 
captured in the raid made by Major Barrymore upon his house on Decem- 
ber 25, 1778, and remained a prisoner until September 25, 1779. He was 
the father of Lieut. Samuel Youngs. 

James Requa, Sr., a brother of Capt. Glode Requa, though serving 
only as a private in the ranks of the militia, was so active and influential in 
the patriot cause that a reward is said to have been offered for his capture, 
and his house was pillaged and burned. Of his eight sons, five (all that 
were of sufficient age) were soldiers of the Revolution. Two, Capt. 
Gabriel and Lieut. Joseph Requa, were commissioned officers. One of his 
sons, Daniel, was killed in action at Fort Independence. 

Abraham Martling had command of the volunteers who went down the 
river from Tarrytown in December, 1777, passed the water guards of the 
enemy in safety, and, landing a little below Spuyten Duyvil, set fire to Gen. 
Oliver DeLancey’s house, returning without losing aman. This was done 
in reprisal for the destruction of the houses of Peter and Cornelius Van 
Tassel in the Saw Mill Valley a short time previous. 

Edward Couenhoven was the proprietor of the noted Couenhoven Inn 
at Tarrytown. He was a private in Capt. Daniel Martling’s company, was 
taken prisoner September 27, 1778, and held until February 14,1779. He 
was spoken of by his captors as being ‘‘a gentleman of influence.” It wasat 
the Couenhoven Inn that Gen. Washington and Gov. George Clinton 
and their staffs met and sojourned on the night of November 19, 1783, on 
their way to take formal possession of the city of New York. 

There is interesting data in possession of Mr. M. D. Raymond, of 
Tarrytown, about each of the patriots whose names are inscribed on the 
monument, but our space will not permit us to give it. The day was de- 
lightful for out-door ceremonies and the '76 spirit of the day's function de- 
lighted the heart of every Son of the Revolution. 

SOCIETY OF SONS OF THE REVOLUTION IN NEw YorK will celebrate 
Evacuation Day by a banquet at Delmonico’s, New York City, November 25. 

A GRANITE MONUMENT, erected by the State of New Hampshire in 
Durham, to the memory of Gen. John Sullivan of Revolutionary fame, was 
dedicated September 27 with imposing ceremonies. A. H. Quint, LL. D., 
of Boston, was the orator of the occasion. 

THE citizens of Chicago through the Illinois Society Sons of the Revolu- 
tion presented a stand of colors to the Fifteenth Regiment Infantry U. S. 
Army, in appreciation of their valuable and efficient services during July, 
1894. The presentation ceremony was at Fort Sheridan, Friday morning, 
October 19. Rev. Dr. Walter Delafield, president of the Sons of the Revo- 
lution in Illinois, in presenting the colors delivered an address to which Col. 
Crofton, in behalf of the regiment, replied in accepting it. 
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THE MILITARY ORDER OF THE LoYAL LEeGIon.—The tenth annual 
meeting of the Commandery-in-Chief was held 
in the Historical Society building, Philadelphia, 
October 10. Nearly every State in the Union 
was represented. Commander-in-Chief Briga- 
dier-General Lucius Fairchild, of Wisconsin, 
presided. The morning session opened with 
prayer by the Chaplain-in-Chief, Rev. Dr. H. 
Clay Trumbull, of Philadelphia. A minute 
was directed to be placed upon the journal on 
the death of ex-Governor Curtin, who was a 
member of the Pennsylvania Commandery. 

The morning session was devoted to the consideration of questions from the 
State commanderies as to the eligibility of certain officers under the consti- 
tution to membership in the State organizations. These questions were 
referred to a special committee. 

At the afternoon session the Committee on Membership-at-large con- 
sidered the applications for membership of staff officers who served during 
the war without commission and pay. The election of one, however, was 
recommended, he being Captain Lewis A. Stinson, of New York. All other 
cases were postponed until the annual session on October 10, 1895, which 
will be held at Washington. 

The members of the Commandery-in-Chief present were: 

Pennsylvania—Acting Paymaster Thomas S. Harrison, Chief Engineer 
Jackson McElwell, Pay Director A. W. Russell, Captain Richard S, Collum, 
Lieutenant-Commander Clarke Merchant, Commodore Edward E. Potter, 
Brevet Brigadier-General Charles H. Sawtelle, Captain Peter D. Keyser, 
Chaplain H. Clay Trumbull, Brevet Major William H. Lambert, Brevet 
Brigadier-General Lewis Merrill, Brevet Lieutenant-ColonelWilliam Brooke 
Rawle, and Brevet Lieutenant Colonel John P. Nicholson. 

New York—Brevet Colonel Horatio C. King and Paymaster George de 
F. Barton. 

Maine — Brevet Brigadier-General George Varney, Brevet Brigadier- 
General J. Marshall Brown. 

Massachusetts—Colonel Arnold A. Rand. 

California —Rear-Admiral John Irwin and Commander Joseph B. 
Coghlan. 

District of Columbia—Brevet Colonel Addison A. Hosmer, Brevet 
Brigadier-General Thomas M. Vincent, Brevet Major William P. Huxford. 

Michigan—Brevet Brigadier-General Orlando M. Poe. 

Vermont—Major John L. Barstlow. 

At the meeting of the Pennsylvania Commandery, Loyal Legion, held 
at the Union League on the evening of October 10, Companion Thomas §S. 
Harrison, senior vice-commander, presided. 

A report was read upon the matter of the War Library and Museum of 
the M. O. L. L. by Colonel R. Dale Benson, chairman of the Finance 
Committee of the corporation having charge of it. He stated that the 
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amount of subscriptions to date was $67,219.50, and informed the Com- 
mandery of the purchase of lots 252-4-6 North Broad street for $90,000 as the 
site. The lot has a frontage of 98.4 feet and depth of 198 feet. He called 
attention to the fact that the State has set aside an appropriation of $50,000 
towards the project, which will be paid over when the sum of $100,000 has 
been raised by the Commandery. The object of the corporation is the col- 
lection, preservation and maintenance of a free library, more particularly 
upon military and naval subjects relating to the Civil War in the United 
States of America, the formation of a museum of implements, relics 
and munitions of war, and the erection and maintenance of a building in 
Philadelphia for lectures and meetings. 

The orator of the evening was Captain Richard S. Collum, U. S. Marine 
Corps. The subject of his address was the U.S. Navy in the Civil War. 
All the gentlemen attending the meeting of the Commandery-in-Chief were 
guests of the Pennsylvania Commandery. 


GENERAL SOCIETY OF COLONIAL Wars.—At an adjourned meeting 

of the General Assembly, held in New York on 

December 19, 1893, a committee was appointed to 

collect funds and to superintend the erection of a 

suitable memorial over the remains of the Ameri 

can soldiers who lost their lives at the capture of 

the Fortress of Louisbourg, Cape Breton Island, in 

1745, and whose last resting place was the scene of 

the first defeat of the trained soldiers of the Old 

World by the colonists of the New in a regular 

siege. Through the kind interests and courtesy of 

the United States Counsel-General at Halifax, the 

Premier of Nova Scotia, the Provincial Secretary, and Mr. H. C. V. La 

Vatte, a magistrate and municipal councillor at Louisbourg, C. B., the 

Society has been presented with a free site located on a well-preserved 

redoubt, connected by a causeway with the Kings Bastion, where 

General Pepperrell received the keys of the fortress from Governor Du- 

chambon in the presence of the assembled troops. The position is a most 

prominent one, and the memorial will be a landmark from the sea and 

shore. A design presented by Mr. Wm. Gedney Beatty, a member of the 

New York Society, has been selected. It consists of a plain doric shaft ris- 

ing from a square base, and surmounted by a cannon ball as an emblem of 

victory. The material to be used will be gray or red granite, and the height 
proportionate to the amount of money received. 

The committee propose to dedicate the memorial on June 17, 1895, the 
one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the surrender, when it is expected 
that the governments of the United States and Great Britain will be repre- 
sented by men-of-war and join in the celebration of the victory which crea- 
ted equal enthusiam in the colonies and mother country. In Boston, New 
York and Philadelphia the news of the fall of Louisbourg was received with 
ringing of bells, firing of cannon, illuminations, and a day of thanksgiving 
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was ordered. The English Government made Pepperrell a baronet and 
gave him a colonel’s commission in the regular army. Shirley was also 
given a similar commission, while the commander of the “‘ Shirley Galley ” 
of the New England Navy was made a post-captain in the Royal Navy, and 
all the expenditures of the colonies for the expedition were refunded to them. 

It is worthy of note that the surrender was just thirty years previous to 
the Battle of Bunker Hill, and that Colonel Gridley, the engineer at the 
siege, laid out the works on Bunker Hill. 

The capture of Louisbourg and successes in subsequent warfare gave 
the American soldiers the training and experience which laid the foundation 
of this country, and made the Revolution a possibility. 

The erection of a monument to commemorate this important event in 
our country’s history is an undertaking which deserves the support of every 
member of the Society of Colonial Wars, many of whom are descended 
from officers and men who participated in the siege. 

The Nova Scotia Government authorities, Historical Society, and citi- 
zens generally, are greatly interested in the enterprise, and many Americans 
visiting Cape Breton have expressed their pride and satisfaction that an 
American patriotic society is to honor an event which reflected so much 
glory on their country. It is expected that an old French cannon will be 
raised from the harbor of Louisbourg this fall and mounted in the redoubt 
close by the memorial. The committee regret that they have been unable 
to secure a brass gun used in the siege in order to cast it into commemora- 
tive medals, but they have been offered a brass bell from the garrison 
church for that purpose. 

The committee will require at least $1000 in addition to the sum already 
subscribed, and therefore urge those who intend to contribute to send in their 
remittances to Satterlee Swartwout, treasurer, Stamford, Conn. 


MEDAL OF Honor Lecion.—The fifth annual meeting of the Medal 
of Honor Legion was called to order in the Holland House, New York 
City, October 22, by Gen. James R. O'Beirne, president of the organization. 
Of the two hundred and two members of the Legion, over eighty were in 
attendance. Since the last meeting of the Legion forty-five new members 
have been added to its rolls. At this meeting it was proposed to urge 
Congress to maintain the exclusiveness of the medals awarded to members of 
the Legion. Details of this Association were printed in No. 1 of THE AMERI- 
CAN HISTORICAL REGISTER. 


Upwarps of one hundred and fifty Americans assembled at the tomb 
of Gen. de Lafayette, in the Picpus Cemetery, Paris, at three o’clock, 
October 19, to perform the annual ceremony of placing an emblem upon 
the grave. Capt. Nathan Appleton, of Boston, the delegate of the Society of 
the Sons of the Revolution, delivered a brief address and deposited a bronze 
marker and tablet, the emblem of the Society of the Sons of the Revolution, 
upon the hero’s grave. Capt. Appleton recalled the part taken in the struggle 
for the independence of the United States by Gen. de Lafayette, and M. 
Gaston de Lafayette responded. 
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DAUGHTERS OF THE REVOLUTION IN NEw York will celebrate 
the one hundred and eleventh anniversary of the 
‘* Evacuation of New York by the British,’’ at Chick- 
ering Hall, New York City, on Saturday evening, No- 
vember 24, 1894, with the initial production of the 
“ Allegory of America, from Columbus to the Colum- 
bian Exposition,” in picture, music and song. 
The committee are especially desirous that the 
Daughters of the Revolution should grace the event 
in such numbers as to be a credit to their order. A’‘ 
number of ladies are organizing Evacuation Day par- 
ties to attend this celebration. The patriotic societies of New York and vi- 
cinity are invited to send their most distinguished representatives, that the 
audience shall be commensurate with the dignity of the event. The mag- 
nitude and patriotic character of the work, no less than its artistic value, is 
such that all who participate may esteem it a privilege and a pleasure. 


THE COLONIAL CHAPTER DAUGHTERS OF THE REVOLUTION IN NEW 
York has appointed a Relief Fund Committee for the purpose of giving 
financial assistance to any girl or woman lineally descended from an ances- 
tor who served the cause of American Independence. This committee will 
be glad to have deserving cases brought to its notice, and grateful for addi- 
tions to its ‘Charity Fund” from sister Chapters, or interested friends. 
Applicants must be able to prove their Revolutionary ancestry, and their 
need of pecuniary aid. 

DAUGHTERS OF THE REVOLUTION.—A Pennsylvania Society of the 
Daughters of the Revolution was instituted in Philadelphia in April last. It 
was organized under the jurisdiction of the General Society, which has its 
headquarters in New York City, and embraces a large and increasing 
membership in thirty-two States. Ten State Societies have already been 
instituted and others are forming. Membership is, and always has been, 
strictly limited to lineal descendants of ancestors who served or held office 
during the Revolutionary War. 

The officers of the Pennsylvania Society are: Regent, Mrs. Nathaniel 
Seaver Keay; vice-regent, Mrs. Charles Wurts Sparhawk ; treasurer, Miss 
Mary A. Kent; secretary, Mrs. I. Price Ewing; registrar, Mrs. J. Gibson 
Lindsay ; historian, Miss Stevenson. 

THE OLD HOLLAND LAND OFFICE AT BATAVIA, New York, built about 
1813, was formerly dedicated to museum purposes by the Holland Purchase 
Historical Society, October 13, in the presence of a great gathering of the 
people of Genessee county and several members of President Cleveland's 
Cabinet, New York State officers and many descendants of the original 
holders of Holland land patents. Following a parade, in which every 
county society was represented, there was unveiled a marble tablet inscribed : 

Erected 18—. 
Dedicated 1894. 


To the memory of 
Robert Morris. 
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The literary exercises of the occasion took place in the State Park. John 
G. Carlisle, Secretary of the Treasury, was the orator. In the course of his 
address he said: 


It is alike creditable to the patriotism and the liberality of the citizens of Western 
New York that they have inaugurated the first practical movement for the purpose of 
paying a long-deferred tribute to the memory of a man who, notwithstanding all the 
malignant accusations made against him while in the public service, has left a record in 
which the critical researches of a hundred years have failed to discover a trace of dis- 
honor or any lack of unselfish devotion to the true interests of his countrymen. ‘ 

It would be going too far to assert that Morris ever succeeded in establishing the 
finances of the Government upon an entirely firm and satisfactory basis, for it must be 
conceded that many of his plans failed, principally, however, on account of delinquen- 
cies on the part of Congress and the States. Besides, the mistakes committed before he 
entered upon his office were of such a character, and their injurious consequences so 
affected the whole system, that it required much time and labor to repair them, and 
hence it was that financial questions involving taxation, currency, expenditures, and 
methods of administration continued to perplex the statesmanship and embarrass the 
civil and military operations of the Government throughout the whole period of the war ; 
and, in fact, they continued to vex the people for a long time afterward. When Morris 
took office he was confronted by a financial and political ‘situation which never before or 
since confronted the chief financial officer of this or any other government in the world. 
The Continental Congress possessed unlimited power to issue currency, but no power 
whatever to raise money by taxation for its redemption. It had unlimited power to 
make requisitions upon-the States, but no power whatever to compel the States to comply 
with them. It had unlimited power to contract debts, but no power whatever to pay 
them. It had unlimited power to provide for the organization of an army and navy, but 
no power whatever to support them. The whole executive and legislative power, so far 
as it existed at all, was reposed in the Congress. There was no judiciary to interpret its 
acts, nor any executive to enforce them. Its resolutions and statutes were little more 
than mere appeals to the patriotism or generosity of the people, and, however reluctant 
we may be to admit it, the annals of that period show that they were generally made in 
vain. Taking all things into consideration, the years 1779 and 1780 were, perhaps, the 
darkest years of the war. 

The services of Morris in securing loans abroad, and in raising money on bills 
drawn upon our envoys in France and Holland, were of inestimable value to the country 
and could not have been so effectively rendered by any other man in America. At that 
time communication between this country and Europe was necessarily slow and precari- 
ous, even if not interfered with by the enemy. Under these circumstances, in order to 
raise money to meet pressing emergencies, he was frequently required to give his personal 
guarantee for the payment of the bills, and this he never refused to do. 

He had found the Treasury bankrupt, the national credit prostrated, the army 
naked, hungry and mutinous, the people discontented, the currency worthless, trade 
paralyzed, and the struggle for independence growing. daily more feeble and hopeless. 
He left, not a full treasury, it is true, but a national credit higher among capitalists 
abroad than that of some of the oldest nations of Europe, and he left a happy and 
triumphant people, with a sound currency and prosperous trade, abundant resources, 
and a free Government. 

Morris. died 1806, and was buried in Philadelphia, where his remains now rest, 
with no monument over them. The great country which he helped to rescue from the 
domination of its oppressors has grown rich and powerful under the Constitution he 
helped to frame, and still, no obelisk rises to tell the story of his great services, his unsel- 
fish patriotism, his honorable life and its melancholy close. 
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THE One Hundred and Fourteenth Anniversary of Yorktown’s Surren- 
der was celebrated in Independence Hall, under 
the auspices of the Pennsylvania Society of the 
Colonial Dames of America. An address on ‘“‘ The 
Associations of the State House with the Consti- 
tution of the United States,” was delivered by 
Hampton L. Carson, of the Philadelphia Bar. 

Mr. Carson gave the evidence which satisfac- 
torily established the fact that the Constitution 
of the United States was framed at the State House,’ 
and not at the Carpenters’ Hall. He relied upon 
the official journal of the convention; the notes 

of Judge Yates, a member of the convention from the State of New York ; 
the diary of General Washington ; a letter written by Benjamin Franklin 
to his sister—all of which distinctly state that the sessions were held at 
the State House; as well as quoting from an account of the State House, 
the convention then being in session, given by Manasseh Cutler, a New 
England parson, who visited Philadelphia in July, 1787, and he pointed out 
the curious fact that one-half of the sessions of the convention were held 
in the upper room, now known as Select Council Chamber, and the 
remaining half of the sessions in the Independence Hall, thus making that 
room doubly sanctified as the spot where both the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and the Constitution of the United States were signed. 

The “Dames” are anxious to complete the gallery of portraits of the 

“Signers"’ in the State House. Portraits of the following are desired ; 
Francis Lewis, John Rogers, John Hart and John Morton. 


PENNSYLVANIA-GERMAN SociETy.—The fourth annual meeting and 
banquet of this Society was held in Reading, Pa., October 3. There was a 
large attendance of the members. The total membership is 239. Applica- 
tions for membership were received from forty gentlemen. 

Rev. Dr. John S. Stahr, of Lancaster, president of Franklin and Mar- 
shall College, read a paper on ‘‘ The Pennsylvania-Germans at Home;” 
Walter J. Hoffman, curator of the Bureau .of Ethnology, Washington, D. C., 
read a paper on “‘ Popular Superstitions ;’’ E. Grumbine, M. D., of Leba- 
non, read an epic poem of 1812, entitled ‘‘ Der Prahl-haus;’’ Prof. L. Oscar 
Kuhns, of Wesleyan University, Middletown, Conn., read a paper on 
‘** Pennsylvania-German Surnames.” 

The following were elected officers for the ensuing year: President, 
Judge Samuel W. Pennypacker, Philadelphia ; vice-presidents, Dr. Nathan 
C. Scheaffer, superintendent Public Instruction of Pennsylvania, Lancaster, 
and General J. P. S. Gobin, Lebanon ; secretary, Henry Melchoir Muhlen- 
berg Richards, Reading ; treasurer, Julius F. Sachse, Philadelphia. The 
banquet was held at Library Hall in the evening and was presided over by 
George F. Baer, Esq., of Reading. 


THE SONS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION in Illinois celebrated 
“Yorktown Day ” in a patriotic manner in Chicago, Early in the evening 
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of October 19 a reception was tendered the Chicago Continental Guards 
(composed entirely of Illinois Sons of the American Revolution), wearing 
a Continental army uniform, in the Auditorium parlors, when colors 
and guidons were presented to them. After this function the Sons of the 
American Revolution celebrated the day with a banquet. 

PATRIOTS’ Day.—The anniversary of the battle of Brandywine was 
celebrated September 11, at Ephrata, Pa., by a parade and literary exer- 
cises. Two hundred Revolutionary soldiers are buried on Mount Zion, 
near Ephrata, where it is proposed to erect a monument to their memory. 

A life-size bronze equestrian statue of Maj.-Gen. George B. McClellan, 
at N. W. corner of City Hall plaza, Philadelphia, was unveiled October 
24, in the presence of several States’ governors, the Pa. and N. J. N. G., 
the G. A. R., the M. O. L. L., admirals and generals and minor officers 
of the regular service and national government, the corporations of many 
cities, representatives of the Society of the Army of the Potomac, and an 
immense crowd of citizens. 

The statue was erected by the McClellan Monument Association, and 
presented to Philadelphia. Maj. Moses Veale called the vast assemblage 
to order and introduced Gen. William F. Smith (‘‘ Baldy Smith’’), presi- 
dent of McC. M. A., as permanent chairman, after whose brief address the 
curtains were dropped from the statue, bands playing ‘‘ Hail to the Chief,” 
and the artillery firing a major-general’s salute. The orator of the occa- 
sion was Gen. William B. Franklin, of Hartford, Conn. He was 
followed with addresses by the Governor of Pennsylvania, the Mayor of 
Philadelphia, and others. 

THE SONS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION, Maryland Society, had their 
fifth annual banquet on “‘ Peggy Stewart Day’’—the anniversary of the 
burning of the tea-ship Peggy Stewart, October 19, 1774, at Annapolis. At 
the business meeting of the Sons of the American Revolution of Maryland, 
William Ridgely Griffith was elected president ; Gen. Joseph L. Brent, vice- 
president ; John R. Dorsey, treasurer; Alex. Courtenay, registrar; John S. 
Hughes, delegate-at-large to National Congress; Gen. Bradley T. Johnson, 
alternate; delegates to the National Congress, Gen. Charles A. Reynolds, 
Dr. John H. Jamar; chaplain, Rev. Dr. John G. Morris. 

DAUGHTERS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION, Eschscholtzia Chapter, 
with Mrs. Jessie Benton Fremont as regent, was organized at the residence 
of Col. S. O. Houghton, in Los Angeles, California, on the anniversary of 
the Battle of Bunker Hill. The fourteen charter members represent many 
distinguished patriots. 














NOTES, QUERIES AND REPLIES. 


Jones.—The widow Anne Howard (ee Rattenburg) traced her descent 
from one of the Jamestown colonists of 1607. She was the mother of Col. 
John Eager Howard, of Maryland, celebrated in the Revolutionary War, 
and Governor of Maryland 1788-91. The widow married Philip Jones, a 
colonial officer, who lived at North Point, at the mouth of the Patapsco river. 
His home is still in the possession of some of his descendants. In 1730 he. 
laid out the city of Baltimore, or, as he called it in his diary (kept during 
the Revolution and which I have), Baltimoretown. 

By his marriage with Mrs. Howard he had several children. A daugh- 
ter married Nicholas Rogers, and their son married Miss Law, a 
descendant of Mrs. Martha Washington and her first husband, David 
Parke Custis, from whom is descended Edward Law Rogers, of Baltimore. 

Philip's son Thomas Jones, became Judge of Baltimore, and died at 
Fort McHenry in 1812 at the house of his son-in-law, Major Lloyd Beall, of 
the U.S. Army. Thomas Jones’ name appears frequently in the early an- 
nals of the city of Baltimore. 

He married twice. His first wife, Elizabeth Baxter, was daughter of 
William Baxter, the builder of the Principis iron furnace of Cecil county, 
Md. By her he had two daughters, the elder married Major Beall, and the 
second married Josias Dallam, my grandfather. 

Prescott, Arizona. Joun F. BLanpy. 


DEAN.—My great-grandmother, Rachel Ferris, was the daughter of 
Nicholas (Nicklass) Dean, of ‘‘ Younkers”’ (Mile Square); another daugh- 
ter, Phoebe, married Joseph Pell, of Pelham Manor. I have a copy of 
Nicholas Dean’s will, but do not know anything about him or his wife. 

New York City. HOWLAND PELL. 


MARSHALL.—The valuable collection of papers which beJonged to 
Col. Thomas Marshall, of Weston, have been given me for inspection. 
The earliest of these documents is a commission issued to Marshall by 
Lieut.-Governor Phipps, Esq., Commander-in-Chief of Massachusetts Bay, 
appointing him Lieutenant of the Boston Foot Company, under command 
of William Downe, Esq., of the Suffolk Regiment. The date of this com- 
mission with the Governor's signature is missing, having been destroyed, by 
time or accident, somewhere about 1754, as will be seen by Letter No. 1. 

In 1771 Capt. Marshall sends a petition to the General Court at 
Cambridge on behalf of his father, Christopher Marshall, a captain in the 
expedition to Louisbourg in 1745. This petition was duly presented, but 
ordered to be withdrawn. So early in our country’s history were just claims 
of its soldiers ignored and unredressed. See Letter No. 2. 

In connection with the Louisbourg campaign a—No. 3—letter of Gen. 
Ambhurst, addressed to Thomas Hancock, Esq. Early in 1776 Thomas 
Marshall was placed in command of the fort in Boston harbor; previous 
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to which time he was a selectman of the town of Boston, and was con- 
sidered by Gen. Gage as a dangerous man and unfriendly to the Crown; 
as such he was not allowed to leave the city limits. In an altercation with 
a British officer he seized a hoe at hand and leveled him to the ground. 

In June, 1776, Marshall was made Colonel of the Tenth Infantry by 
the Continental Congress, and ordered to Watertown to receive his com- 
mission. 

Col. Marshall served throughout the War of the Revolution, at its 
close retiring to a fine estate in Weston, and in 1789 was visited by Wash- 
ington when on his way to Boston. Col. Marshall died at Weston in 1800. 

Weston, Mass. D. S. LAWSON. 


LETTER NO. 1. 
JUNE 27, 1754. 
; In his Majestys Name you are required forthwith to warn the Com- 
{ SEAL. } pany of Militia in the Town of Boston under my Command to appear at 
Snectenpetil their Colorers at the usual Place of Parade on Monday the first day of 
July next at the second Beat of the Drum, if fair & suitable weather, if 
not the Next day Complete in arms & ammunition as the Law Directs. 

You are also Required in his Majesty's Name to warn said Company to appear at 
their Colorers at the usual Place of Parade upon the Second Beat of the Drum (equipt 
as above) for the Reception of his Excellency Governour Shirley Esqr at his landing at 
Boston from the Eastward. Hereof fail not & make due Return of your doing to my- 
self. Given under my hand & Seal at Boston the 27th day of June A. D. 1754 and in 
the 28th year of his Majestys Reign. 


<sa” THOS. MARSHALL, Lieutenant. 
To Sergeant 


Nathan Forster 

& Corporal Joseph Man 
or to any of the Sergeants 
& Corporals belonging to 
H. Company. 


LETTER NO. 2. 
PROVINCE OF THE APRIL 23. 1771- 
MASSACHUSETTS BAY 
To His Excellency THOMAS HUTCHINSON Esq Captain General & Governor in Chief. 
The Honble his Majesty's Council & Honbl House of Representatives of the Pro- 
vince aforesaid in General Court Assembled at Cambridge— 


The petition of Thomas Marshall of Boston Humbly Showeth— 

That your petitioners late Father Christopher Marshall was employed as a Captain 
in the Pay of this Province in the Expedition against Louisburg in the year 1745. That 
the expenses he was at in raising his men for said expedition exceeded the whole of his 
pay, the greatest part of which your petr advanced for his said Father, and for that 
purpose was obliged to hire money on Interest, and it being in the early part of his life, 
was a great Damage to him in his Business. 

That after the taking of said Louisbourg his father was constrained contrary to his 
Interest and Inclination to Tarry at said Louisburg where he remained till the follow- 
ing Winter, and then died, leaving the expense of supporting a wife and seven children 
on your petitioner. That the whole of the wages received was considerably short of 
what was agreed to be allowed, owing to the depreciation of the money. Your petitioner 
therefore humbly prays your Excellancy and Honor's would be pleased to take his case 
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into your wise & serious consideration, & make him a Grant of some of the unappro- 
piated Lands in the Western parts of this Province, or relieve him in Such other way as 
your Excellency and Honors in your known wisdom and goodness shall seem meet. 
And as in duty bound shall ever pray &c 
“Sd” THOS. MARSHALL. 


LETTER NO. 3. 


. NEW YORK 15th November 1761 
IR, 

Last night I received your letter of the oth inst and at the same time some Dis- 
patches from Halifax &c forwarded by you for which I thank you. 

I now enclose you Letters for Halifax & Louisbourg which I recommend to your‘ 
usual care. Among which is one for Lord Colvill that I mentioned to have sent you in 
mine of the 27th ultimo. but I then proposed to have sent it by the Transports I in- 
tended to have despatched from hence to Halifax to bring away the Provincals. Those 
Transports are not yet gone, but will sail in a few days, & by them I shall send Dupli- 
cates of the Despatches I now enclose you. but you will not fail to send the originals 
by the first opportunity that offers. 

You will have seen by my last that the Lucretia was to return immediately to Hali- 
fax. I hope she has sailed accordingly. 

lam 
Sir 
Your humble Servant. 


“Sd" JEFF. AMHURST. 
Thomas Hancock Esq. 


GRAVES—WARREN—STEWART.—Information wanted in regard to 
George Graves, original proprietor of Hartford, his lineage, marriage date, 
wife’s name, and the date of marriage of their daughter Sarah, to Capt. Richard 
Lord ; also paternal ancestry of Abagail Warren (granddaughter of Elder 
William Goodwin) who, January 14, 1692, married Richard Lord, the third 
of Hartford, and the lineage of William A. Stewart, or Stuart, who married 
Jane Barr (4. 1759, @. December 23, 1775) daughter of David and Elizabeth 
Barr, of Elkton, Cecil county, Maryland. 

Utica, N. Y. MRS. JOHN FREDERICK MAYNARD. 


WINDER.—Reward of $20 will be paid for a certified copy of marriage 
record, 1702-1708, of Thomas Winder, who lived in Hunterdon county, 
N. J., 1703-1734, and Miss Bull. It may be found in Maryland, Virginia 
or New Jersey. 

Also, $20 for marriage, 1729-1734, of John Winder and Rebecca Rich- 
ards. They resided in Bucks county, Pa. 

Address R. W. Johnson, 209 South Third street, Philadelphia, America. 


THE Cross OF St. Louis (FRENCH).—In answer to query of D. S. L., 
concerning the Cross of St. Louis, a description of it is given in “‘ Hand- 
book of the Order of Chivalry,” by Charles Norton Elvin, M.A. London: 
Dean & Son, 1892. This Order was confirmed in 1719 by Louis XV.; 
suppressed by French Revolution ; reinstated May 30, 1816, by Louis XVIIL. 
W. S. R., Jr. 
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HARLAKENDEN.—In answer to the query, contained in the October 
issue, I would say that the royal descent of Mabel Harlakenden is wn- 
doubted. The pedigree of Mabel Harlakenden, which has been reduced in 
size from the large original in my possession, is in my work entitled “‘ Me- 
morial to my Honored Kindred.” The volume includes the families of 
Harlakenden, Haynes, Pierpont, Noyes, Darling, Chauncey, Davis, Dana 
and Robertson. 

This Harlakenden pedigree was obtained at great expense, and is the 
result of many years careful investigation in Europe by Mr. Nathaniel 
Chauncey. In the prosecution of this search he enlisted some of the ablest 
talent in Great Britain, and the chart is s¢victly accurate in every particular. 

Utica, N. Y. CHARLES W. DARLING. 





IN the course of a Commencement address delivered at St. Stephen’s 
College, June 21, 1894, on the subject of ‘‘ The World's Largest Libraries,” 
Gen. James Grant Wilson, D.C.L., said: ‘‘ Within the past half century 
sixty Americans have given sums ranging from $30,000 to $2,500,000 to aid 
or establish public libraries. The most important of these gifts, amounting 
to sixteen millions seven hundred and fifty thousand dollars, were made by 
eleven persons, as follows: John Crevar, of Illinois, $2,500,000; Walter L. 
Newberry, of Lilinois, $2,000,coo ; The Astor family, of New York, $2,000,- 
ooo ; James Lenox, of New York, $2,000,000; Samuel J. Tilden, of New 
York, $2,000,000; Mortimer T. Reynolds, of New York, $500,0co; George 
Peabody, London, for Maryland, $1,400,000; Enoch Pratt, of Maryland, 
$1,225,000; Dr. James Rush, of Pennsylvania, $1,500,000; Andrew Carne- 
gie, of Pennsylvania, $1,100,000; Henry Hall, of Minnesota, $500,000. Of 
this large sum New York received $6,500,000; Illinois, $4,500,000; Mary, 
land, $2,625,000; Pennsylvania, $2,600,0co, and Minnesota, $500,000. 


EuiotT’s INDIAN BIBLE OF 1685.—Rev. John Eliot published, at Cam- 
bridge, Mass., in 1685, a second edition of the entire Scriptures designed 
for the use of the Indians at that State, in whose language this Bible was 
printed. To it was added his Natick New Testament printed in 1661. In 
correcting the text Eliot was assisted by Rev. John Cotton, pastor of the 

: the church at Plymouth, and son of the celebrated Puritan preacher, after 
whom he was named. It is viewed as a remarkable coincidence that the 
earliest edition of the Bible printed in America should have appeared in a 
purely American language. It has also been mentioned as a curious cir- 
cumstance in connection with this version that it was written from begin 
ning to end with the same quill pen. The expenses of the publication were 
partly defrayed by the Bible Society, and in part by a contribution of three 
hundred pounds sterling from Hon. Robert Boyle. 

John Eliot, ‘‘ The Apostle to the Indians,” as this noble man was uni- 
versally denominated, died in 1690, in the eighty-sixth year of his age. His 
efforts to Christianize the Indians, and translate the Bible in a language 
which could be used by them, have raised for him a monument in the 
hearts of Americans which can never crumble into dust. 

Utica, N. Y. CHARLES W. DARLING. 














BOOK NEWS. 


Mrs. ALICE EARLE has added one more useful and entertaining book of 
reference to her Americana series.* It is made up of two sections—history 
of colonial dress and costume of colonial times, and in her preface she states 
the sources of her information to have been old letters, wills, inventories, 
court records and newspapers.of the eighteenth century. Mrs. Earle will 
probably follow this line of work and turn out a book on the Furniture and 
Equipage of Colonial Days, and.do for America what Nicolas, in his Testa- 
menta Vetusta, did for England. . 

Mrs. Earle did not exhaust the subject of colonial dress and dress- 
goods in her dictionary, and these are some of the colonial things she over- 
looked : 

Allibanies, balcony, bishops, baths, horse-hair bonnets, mushmellon 
bonnets, whale-bone bonnets, wagon bonnets, bee-hive bonnets, flap 
breeches, slit breeches, Franklin's (broad-cloth breeches lined with leather), 
iron busks, whale-bone busks, conch-shell buttons (Washington had a set), 
byram, mens new-market caps, chains, chapeau bras, caushets, chints, 
clocks, cork-rumps, cushloes, cuttanees, cue de Paris, chuckloes, dannador, 
dickmansoy, everlasting, florettes, flaps, great coat, grey duroy, gulix, roll- 
up stockings, issinghams, huckabacks, Job's tears, kitisols, lemonees, 
morning gowns, moree, naffermamy, nun’s petticoat breeches, saxlingham, 
side-locks, skimmers, small-clothes, splice, clim’d soosus, spectacles, hollow- 
breasted stays, pack-thread stays, stiffners, tandems, ticklenberg, toutpies, 
thrumbs, turketts, oiled linen, watches—shagreen and turtle shell, etc. 

““WoOMAN’S SHARE IN PRIMITIVE CULTURE,” by Otis Tufton Mason, of the 
United States National Museum, published by D. Appleton & Co. This is 
the first volume in the Anthropological Series, édited by Prof. Frederick 
Starr, of the University of Chicago. The series is undertaken in the hope that 
anthropology may become better known. 

THE second and concluding volume of Mr. Edgar S. Maclay’s important 


work, ‘A History of the United States Navy,” is published by D. Apple-° 


ton & Co. In this volume Mr. Maclay depicts the closing scenes of the War 
of 1812, and recounts the events of consequence in the history of the navy 
down to the civil war. The volume contains many illustrations, an index, 
and a complete list of the present navy. 

AN important new book on municipal administration, of practical in- 
terest to every citizen, entitled ‘‘ City Government in the United States,”’ by 
Alfred R. Conkling, formerly an alderman in New York City and a member 
of the Assembly, is published by D. Appleton & Co. 

The uprising of the American citizen, as shown in the recent revolts 
against boss rule and ring rule, and the formation of nonpartisan organiza- 
tions for better municipal government in many cities, render the appear- 
ance of this book peculiarly opportune. 


* Costumes of Colonial Times, by Alice Morse Earle. Charles Scribner's Sons, 
New York. 
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The Virginia Magazine of History and Biography, published quarterly 
by the Virginia Historical Society, Richmond, and William and Mary Col- 
lege Quarterly, always have much matter in them useful to compilers of 
family history. In the former will be found valuable data concerning 
Revolutionary seldiers—‘‘ List of Officers, Sailors and Marines of the Vir- 
ginia Navy in the American Revolution ;” ‘‘ List of Officers and Men of the 
Illinois Regiment ” (1778); ‘‘ Public Officers of Virginia” (1680, 1702, 1714); 
‘Virginia Troops in the French and Indian Wars;"’ “ Early Legislative 
Assemblies of Virginia,”’ etc. 


BaILey’s photo-ancestral record entitled, “The Record of My An- 
cestry,’’ is something that everyone needs who is desirous of putting his 
genealogical record in a convenient form. Its general plan is excellent, the 
provision made for photographs of ancestors, houses or relics is a good 
feature, and likely to be appreciated by those who desire to collect together 
all that can be used to illustrate a tabulated genealogy. Published by the 
Rev. Frederic W. Bailey, New Haven, Conn. For sale at the principal 
book dealers. Price, $3.00. 
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